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Visible Standard Record System 










If you are not already 
using this handy record 
system for your club it 


is a good time to start 





KIWANIS CLUB 





ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 





PRICES COMPLETE 











KIWANIS 


920 





mits operation with one hand. 


NORTH 


MICHIGAN 


tical Kiwanis use. 


Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with 
Talon Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete 
Acme Visible card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with 
complete set of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 





0 pitas Ht ee al inci UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 
Every record need of a Kiwanis Clu as been anticipated and fully pro- with up to 50 Members... $18.00 
_ vided for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. 
UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 

It includes ALL THE FORMS required by your club. ‘ 

’ -? with 50 to 100 Members... $21.00 
. 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 _ For Clubs 

@ Easy to install—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members 825.00 

@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. 

e e cb permanent, mechanically ‘“'fool- @ Many other special features that add to UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs = 
proof'—will not wear out or get out of its convenience and utility; it is flexible; with 150 to 200 Members 829.00 
order. blank cards upon which you can make 

@ Cards are inserted or removed without poe ee or local re- 
changing alphabetical sequence. Fs NO EXTR AS TO Bl WY 

* . . a 4a y> 

© eg an Be lost, mislaid or mis @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 

@ A single visible card carries all inform- — Se J aan chenee. the All equipment ene including hinges, 
rte = — oo hangers, all the visible record card forms, loose- 

@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after care- i i in- 

@ Cards lie back without being held—per- iol Sevatiination as beet Wited tor prec- leaf forms and celluloid tabbed linen rein 


forced indexes and a supply of colored signals 


is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 





MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 


TO 


INTERNATIONAL 


AVENUE... 





CHICAGO 
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CANADA 


Ottawa, December 1st,1942 


F. Ge McAlister, Esq., 
President, 
Kiwanis International, 
London, Qntario 


Dear Mr. iicAlister, 


It gives me creat pleasure to send a message 
of cordial greeting to Kiwanis International. 


Please allow me at the same time to congratulate 
all service clubs of the type promoted by your organization 
upon the admirable work they are doing not only in support- 
ing the war effort, but also in developing a spirit of 
fraternity 2nd unselfish devotion to the many broad aspects 
of the public interest, in peace as well as in war. 

t demonstrated by so many 

tne country seems to me a very excellent 

example of democracy in action. Zvery movement which 
fosters the habit of friendly co-operation for the cormon 
welfare helps to lay the basis for that new and better poste 
war order which should be the aim of all of us. Indeed, 
such fraternal co-operation must be regarded as one of the 
necessary steps towards establishing tnat Brotherhood of 
jiian which alone can free humanity from ceaseless fears of 


war c.dc poverty. 


groups throuchou 


Please accept my best of sood wishes to Kiwanis 
International for continued success in its patriotic and 
oeneficent work. 


Yours very sincerely, 





A greeting for the New Year broadcast 
to all Kiwanians by the leader of the 
Dominion Government, who sees good in 


the organization’s work in peace or war. 
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By Ralph Byron Wilson 


BABSON'S REPORTS, INCORPORATED, WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


T the present writing events are moving at breath-taking 
speed. Never before in history has the world been 
in the midst of such a far-reaching war as is now 

being waged on many fronts. Within the next hour news might 
break that will change the whole course of history. Thru all 
the turmoil that now exists it is vitally important to keep 
your perspective. To change your business program with every 
piece of war news is utmost folly. A good example of this was 
portrayed when the United States opened up a second front 
in North Africa. That morning many thousands of self-ap- 
pointed war commentators were convinced that the war was 
going to last at least five years. Then night fell and with it 
a host of the “long war proponents.” By midnight of that 
same day they could see nothing but a short war and victory 
overnight. 

Certainly we should celebrate our major victories such as 
the African Campaign. We must, however, keep our perspec- 
tive. We all want the war to be over tomorrow, but only an 
unheard-of miracle could bring that about. Thus, now that 
the second front has become 
an actuality it behooves us all 
to keep one goal constantly in 
mind, namely, to win the war 
against all odds. Waves of 
opinion will be formed on 
overnight war news. One day 
many will expect the war to be 
over within a few short months; 
then bad news will break and 
we will be fighting a five-year 


war. Therefore, it is vitally 


This article was written December 1, 1942, and is 
based on conditions as they existed at that time. Be- 
fore this appears in the January issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine Rommel and his army may have capitulat- 
ed in Africa — Hitler driven halfway out of Russia; 
Italy invaded; Mussolini suing for peace and Japan 
scurrying home to defend her little Island with the in- 


evitable end in sight for all ends of the Axis. 


important carefully to study the business outlook in making 
your business and investment plans. A broad picture of what 
is ahead for business will do more than anything else to help 
carry you safely thru the second front period and successfully 
into the postwar world. 


Six More Months of War? 

I consider it good judgment to limit this business forecast 
to the first six months of 1943. A longer forecast would not 
have the significance that this shorter view brings with it. 
Business and World War II are Siamese twins for the dura- 
tion. With this fact established it is necessary to determine 
whether the war will last thru the first six months of 1943. 
The opening of the Second Front during 1942 will no doubt 
help to shorten World War II. However, unless something 
happens that is not foreseen now, we feel that Armistice II 
will not come during the first half of 1943. 


Business Volume in 1943 
On this premise a survey of the general situation leads to 
the conclusion that business 
activity will be somewhat lower 
than the current peak levels. 
This means that the business 
volume should average around 
the excellent levels of the first 
half of 1942, an average gain 
of some 16 points over the 

1929 peak. 
The dollar volume of busi- 
another This 
continue to increase 


ness is 


should 


story. 
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hecause price controls have not yet been 
Consequently, dollar vol- 
ume oft about 

over the first half of 1942. Payrolls 
ind the flow of money, of course, will 
much than this. 
However, due to the higher tax on in- 
comes today, there will be less turnover 
of the money. In other words, the dollar 
volume of work created in the first six 
1943 should be about 25% 
half of 1942. Four 
fifths of that increased flow of money 


fully ettective 


business should increase 


how a greater gain 


months of 
more than the first 


will be absorbed by higher taxation. 


Major Industry Picture 
major industries, there 


increase in the volume 


the 
should be a 10% 
of food manufactures, with greater em- 


Among 


phasis on meat products. Textile activity 


10% but even at this lower 


will still provide a very high 


may decline 
level it 
volume of output. Boots and shoes have 
dropped 20% below the early part of 
1942. I expect no change from present 
levels. Yet, this is an industry which is 
sure to find an excellent demand from the 
war areas after Armistice IL. 

Rubber manufacturers will continue to 
operate at a very high level due to the 
fact that so much of the activity rep- 
resents purely war needs. Volume of out- 
put to be 5% 1942. The auto- 
mobile centers will be the high spots of 


above 
early 1043 industrial output. During the 
first half they will be producing in terms 
of value 25% more than in the peak 
Employment in those cen- 


vear of 1041 


ters will also be higher. Thus, the vast 
armament output in this major industry 
which was completely disrupted by the 
war needs is evidence of the amazing 
managerial ability of the men involved 
Iron and steel output should approach 
> more than the first half. This would 
be an extremely good record inasmuch as 
even with technical improvements of 
recent years, machinery does wear out 


the 


mining industries, relatively stable and 


and furnaces do need repairs. In 
output of bituminous 
Even anthracite has at 
the 


picture in a big way as fuel oil shortages 


well-maintained 
coal is logical 
least temporarily come back into 
make the newspaper headlines. Iron ore, 
copper mining, lead and zinc all should 
enjoy fairly good volume. Average out- 
put for the nonferrous metals should ap- 
proximate 15% more than the first half 
of 1942. 
Will the Railroads Stand the Strain? 
The railroads have been doing a won- 
derful job on the largest movement of 
emergency freight they have ever under- 
taken. In fact, railway freight should be 
able to maintain a lead over the heavy 





Ralph Byron Wilson. 


volume shipped in the first six months 
Whereas in 1942 we have 
been recording ton mile gains of 35%, 
it is likely that the first half of 1943 will 
show only a 10% rise. Efficiency should 
not be affected too seriously by the wear- 
ing out of equipment though much will 
be heard of this. The railroads of the 
nation will not fall down on the job. 
Electric power will forge ahead to new 
highs. The gains are likely to be smaller 
in the ahead. Output of 6% 
above that of a year ago is about all 
that can be expected in view of the all- 
time high now being experienced. 


of last year. 


months 


Two Important Groups 

Most of the other industries fall into 
two general classes. The first: Industries 
catering strictly to war output, where 
production obviously is going to be sub- 
stantially higher in the first half of 1943. 
Remember that the average war expen- 
diture in the first six months of 1942 was 
at the rate of 3 billion dollars a month. 
During 10943, this is likely to jump to 





. the first Congress with wholesome initiative 
in well over a generation." 
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6 billion dollars a month. Of course, 
output in factories will not jump greatly 
in so far as dollars are concerned, but 
the physical unit produced will increase 
considerably. In other words, we are 
spending more money but most of the 
increase in the money is going for the 
handling of the military forces. The lower 
cost per unit for equipment produced 
permits additional equipment to go along 
with the greater army. 

The other group consists of industries 
which are particularly needed for war. 
but which have suffered considerably be- 
cause of the turn of events during the 
war. Thus, a decline is scheduled in the 
petroleum industries for the first half of 
1943; this may run as high as 25% to 
30% reduction. Crude output is not likely 
to decline that much. There will be a 
greater need of it for the armed forces 
and especially for the Second Front. 
Domestic distribution, however, will be 
on a sharply curtailed basis as everyone 
knows. 

Building 

Because of the heavy demands which 
private building normally makes on the 
railroads when people receive as much 
money as they are getting now, building 
and construction is restricted and will be 
lower. The latest controlled materials 
plan may result in a reduction of total 
construction activity including war needs 
by some 20% from the first half of 
1942. Privately initiated and financed 
construction will run about 70% below 
the first half of 1942. 

Lumber will be affected by this drop 
in construction and it already is curtailed 
by labor shortage. The paper industries 
will fit into the restrictions recently 
placed upon them. Total output will be 
perhaps 20% below the average for the 
first half of 1942. Printing and publish- 
ing as well as advertising will see a 
further decline. Newspapers and maga- 
zines may be limited as to the number 
or size of pages. This might mean a revi- 
sion of advertising rates. Agriculture will 
maintain a very favorable purchasing 
power position in the first half of 1043. 
The large crops grown last year will con- 
tinue to be marketed at favorable prices. 
Already the Secretary of Agriculture is 
calling for a sharp increase in crops for 
1043. 


Congress, National Debt, Taxation 
Business men will be pleased with the 
prospect that the 1943 Congress is likely 


, to be the first Congress with wholesome 


initiative in well over a generation. Not 
only the new Republicans, but the old 
Democrats still in Congress are begin- 
ning to realize that Mr. Citizen expects 
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them to work hard at their jobs and 
represent the consensus of opinion rather 
than political bosses. 

We shall cross the $125 billion debt 
limit in the first half of 1943. Congress, 
of course, will have to raise the limit. 
Just what figure the new limit will be is 
anyone’s guess—probably $175 billions. 
At any rate this will probably be the last 
limit. It is hoped that the increased taxes 
will help absorb a fair portion of the ex- 
penditures. Many non-essential govern- 
mental expenditures will have to be cut. 
Possibly a sales tax will be passed next 
year and this should help keep the debt 
from rising too fast. It does look as 
though the top limit on corporation taxes 
has been reached. 


Commercial Banking Coming Back 

In banking, we shall see the revival of 
huge commercial banking transactions. 
Many large corporations have been tak- 
ing advantages of the new regulation V 
and banks have seen in it a means of 
financing war loans without undue risk. 
The low rediscount rates have been estab- 
lished with a purpose, so that the first 
half of 1943 should witness a revival of 
rediscounting at Federal Reserve Banks. 
All in all, banks seem assured of a con- 
siderably greater income, but continue to 
face normal problems of cost and risk. 


Inflation Still a Threat 

As to inflation, I repeat that as long 
as we are on the road to inflation, it is 
needless to determine exactly what the 
final shape the inflation is likely to be. 
Some people seem to think that it is ne- 
cessary to know the minutest detail of a 
forthcoming situation before preparing 
for it. Others think that if inflation is 
not yet here, one should not be hasty 
in preparing for it. The trouble with 
both of these views is that they over- 
look the active sense of the term “in- 
flation.” We have been having infla- 
tion ever since 1932 and those who 
forecast it have been 100% correct. 
When prices are considerably higher. and 
then stop going up, we shall not have 
inflation, but we shall have witnessed 
the end of inflation. Certainly such a 
period is not close at hand in spite of 
the increased degree of price control 
which we are now experiencing. 

The controlled materials plan will di- 
minish the volume of goods for civilian 


consumption by 25% to 35%. Natural- 
ly most of this decline in available 


goods will be concentrated on housing, 
automobiles and gasoline, hard goods, 
and to a certain degree wearing ap- 
parel. Inasmuch as total disbursements of 
many will be greater and the higher tax- 


es do not restore a proper balance, the 
inflationary gap will still be with us. 
This calls for huge war bond buying 
campaigns which will come in the early 
part of this year. 


Peace on the Labor Front 

All in all, employment will be on a 
greater scale than ever before. Over 
65,000,000 of our people will be at work 
or at war. Payroll totals will make very 
interesting reading. Labor shortages will 
continue to be the big problem on the 
labor front. This will gradually be re- 
lieved as official Washington takes ac- 
tion along manpower lines. Strikes 
should be few and far between. All the 
major labor unions are pledged to a no- 
strike policy for the duration. Any strikes 
which occur during the first half of 1943 
should not last very long. In fact, some 
may last for only a few hours. 


key commodities as large as 
government regulations will permit. One 
encouraging factor in the present situ- 
ation is the absense of dangerously large 
inventories such as existed during the 
last war. This could well mean a sharp 
rise in commodity prices after the war 
controls are removed. 

Shortages will probably be continued 
in most commodities. However, with the 


present 


sensational United Nations victories in 
the North African campaign the ship- 
ping situation is definitely relieved. With 
no further need for taking the 
route south of Africa, about one-fourth 


long 


of the shipping space now used will be 
Products of North Africa will 
be kept away from the Axis, and many 


released. 


will reach this country. Increased trade 
We 


may soon be getting larger supplies of 


with India may also be possible. 





"The railroads have been doing a wonderful job." 


There will, of course, be a few wage 
increases, but these will not be the fac- 
tors that they were during the early 
months of 1942. Living costs are at 
least being brought under control. It is 
only natural to expect fractional in- 
creases from time to time as price ceil- 
ings are raised to take care of indivi- 
dual situations. On the whole, however, 
the big rise is passed. The margin be- 
tween weekly earnings and living costs 
is the largest ever. In other words, labor 
today has more to spend than ever be- 
fore. It is hoped that higher income 
taxes as well as the Victory tax will 
help absorb at least a portion of this 
big surplus. 


Commodity Price Outlook 

As with living costs, the big rise in 
commodity prices is over for the dura- 
tion. Whether there will be a big post- 
war boom in prices after the price ceil- 
ings are removed is not quite clear at 
this juncture. Price ceilings on many 
commodities will have to be raised from 
time to time. Individual circumstances 
naturally make this advisable. Thus, it 
is important to maintain inventories of 


cocoa, coffee, olive oil, dried fruits, cork, 
lead, hides 
skins, mercury, zinc, and other commo- 
Tankers, however, will continue 
to be scarce. 

The first half of 10943 will present 
many complex problems. Long hours, high 
taxes, shortages and a host of govern- 
regulations will 


antimony, manganese, and 


dities. 


ment cause headaches 
galore. But we are in the midst of the 
greatest war this world has ever wit- 
nessed. The desire and the will to win 
will be so strong that business men will 
carry on in as victorious a manner on 
the home front as the boys will on the 
war fronts. Meanwhile, business volume 
will provide encouragement as it holds 
close to the sensational levels of the first 
half of 1942. Courage will again be the 
keynote for success in 1943. 


Outlook for Stocks and Bonds 

The ultimate importance of the de- 
velopments this last summer at Stalin- 
grad and along the whole Russian front. 
as well as those in the Southern Pacific 
and in North Africa, is clear. But they 
should not be taken as a signal for in- 
discriminate buying of securities on pros- 
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pects of early peace. The war is not 
As Churchill said recently, 
rhis is the end of the beginning.” 
The path to victory will still be a 
thorny one. Hence, it is illogical to ex- 
pect a continuous uninterrupted rise in 
the stock market. However, the major 
movement in stocks will be upward. In 
April of this year the real turn began. 
In striking out for new objectives, the 
United Nations are bound to meet some 


yet won. 


reverses which will be temporarily up- 
setting to all markets. This factor, plus 
stricter controls of all of our economy, 
is sure to have some restraining effect 
on the market, preventing anything ap- 
proaching an abnormal boom. But, as 
the the end seems 
nearer, the anticipation of the removal 


war progresses and 
of many of the controls on business could 
well let At present 
it would be more fitting to say that there 
will be a persistent uptrend during the 
rest of the war. 

The downfall of the Axis Powers is 
certain and all of one’s investment pro- 
cedure should be based on that develop- 
ment, but we must not forget that the 
Axis Powers are still strong. Much of 
the resources of men and materials in 
occupied countries is still at their dis- 
posal. In taking over North Africa we 
have just begun to remove from their 
hands a small part of these captured re- 

From now on, it will become 
war of but we must 
that the Axis 
Powers so fear their treatment if they 
lose this war that they will fight on in 
desperation down to the latter stages of 
the war. 


loose a real boom. 


sources. 
a real attrition, 


never relax and forget 


Stock Market Trend Up Now 

The stock will 
have a broad underlying uptrend. You 
will remember that the market was well 
on its way when the Armistice was signed 
in November 1o18. This is not to say 
that there will be an Armistice next 
year. The problems to be solved before 


market, nevertheless, 


victory may require a longer time than 
in the previous war because of the great- 
er relative strength of the Axis Powers 
and the greater problems of transporta- 
tion of men and materials. 

A brief comparison with the First 
World War market should be helpful 
to thinking ahead in this market. In 
1917, when the outcome of the war was 
in doubt, the strong rise of 1014-1016 
Then, in the spring of 
1918, the market anticipated the vic- 
tory as a result of news trickling thru 
of the gradual break-up of German mo- 
Quickly all lost the 


was reversed. 


rale. ground in 





market was regained and the uptrend 
persisted for nearly two years after 
the Armistice. 

In the present war there was a strong 
initial advance in 1939, succeeded by a 
sharp reversal which was gradually in- 
tensified in the spring of 1940 by the 
extreme peril of Great Britain and the 
fall of France. This brought about a 
wave of pessimism, which persisted 
largely down thru the rest of 1940 and 
1941 and even into the early part of 


1942. In the meantime, the United 
Nations were girding for war. Along 
with this pessimism came fears for the 


capitalistic system and the effect of ever- 
increasing taxation and control of prices 
and wages. There was little control of 
prices and wages in the last war, so that 
this became a new and big factor in the 
minds of investors. 

Finally, there came the point in late 
April last year when the worst was dis- 
counted in taxes and the terms of the 
new Tax Bill were unfolded. Then in- 
vestors began to make appraisals on the 
basis of the various values of stocks, 
considering calculated earnings and div- 
idends. This brought a definite turn 
in the market which has since persisted. 

The election results in early November 
gave heart to those who feared the per- 
petuation of the New Deal and its far- 
reaching social program. These elections 
should mark the turning point for the 


“Erom here out Japan will move onto the defense." 
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utilities. Five Anti-New Deal Repre- 
sentatives replaced five ardent support- 
ers of the Government’s public power 
program in the Pacific Northwest as 
Representatives in Congress. Eventually 
this will prove to be particularly signifi- 
cant to the long-suffering public utility 
stockholders. 

On top of this, the defeat of Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, who has been the 
spearhead of this Administration’s at- 
tack on utilities should be favorable to 
the utilities. While a sudden resurgence 
in the whole utility market is not to be 
expected, some strengthening is antici- 
pated that will inure to the benefit of 
the markets average because the utili- 
ties have done more than any other group 
in the past few years to drag down the 
market average. 


Constructive Tax Features 


The new Tax Bill has some encourag- 
ing features in it, too, for the market. 
It should help to solve the frozen capi- 
tal markets and aid the revival of in- 
terest in securities. While this new tax 
is very burdensome, as we all know, 
there are some compensating factors. 
First:—Note that the holding period for 
long-term capital gains has been short- 
ened to six months from 18 months. 
This removes a strong market deterrent 
which persisted in the previous Tax Bill. 
Many large investors have felt that only 
long-term gains are worth considering, 
but they hesitated to attempt a forecast 
for the longer period formerly required. 

A second constructive tax factor is 
the complete crisscrossing of short-term 
and long-term capital gains and _ losses. 
Long-term losses and gains are recognized 
to the extent of 50%, for this purpose. 
This eliminates the predicament of hav- 
ing to pay taxes in one holding period, 
while at the same time losses are avail- 
able in another. 

The third constructive factor is that 
unused capital losses can be carried over 
for five years as short-term losses. This 
gives the investor adequate time to reg- 
ister offsetting gains, either short-term 
or long-term. 

The fourth constructive factor arises 
from the fact that net capital losses can 
now be deducted from ordinary income 
to the extent of $1,000—not only in the 
year incurred but also in each of five 
succeeding years as long as an unused 
loss remains. 

The fifth constructive factor arises 
from the fact that long-term gains are 
now subject only to a flat tax rate of 
25%. Contrast this with the higher sur- 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Brother 
John 


By Martin Smith 






ORTH AMERICA is about the 
only place there could be a 


Brother John, Down in the 
foothills of the Ozarks, before they 
become little mountains, the country is 
pretty lonesome and living comes hard. 
One works diligently and accumulates 
very little. Some even say conditions 
are sort of “average bad.” 

Seems like the income of a rural 
mail carrier is about the peak to a lot 
of folks. We mean the people who are 


born here and live and die in the hills, 


not the visitors from the cities who 
might have moved in to enjoy the low 
cost of living and the low cost of land. 







Left: Dedication Day. 
Frandy Martin of Bonne Terre, 
Above: Brother John to the 
Former’ International Vice 
Charles B. Holman. 

Hollow Primitive Church. 
































In the little towns down there you can 
still get more ham or bacon and eggs 
and toast and coffee for a quarter than 
you can eat, almost. 

But this is the story of a preacher, 
Brother John most folks call him, 
many just call him “Preacher” and his 
whole name is John Brand and his 
address is Steelville, Missouri. 

For twenty-five years John Brand 
has been traveling the hills, walking, 
riding, driving, motoring. His congre- 
gations are spread over a great lot of 
territory. No one lives very close to 
any church. Of course, Brother John 


has more than one church. He has 
three of them and they are primitive 
and we do mean primitive. We are 


very humble in the presence of Brother 
John. He has really done the thing so 
many preachers talk about and wish 
they could do. He has gone out and 
brought in the wanderers and he has 


Photo by E. 
Mo. 
left of 
President 
Below left: Grassy 


He has three churches down in the 
Ozarks and manages to keep busy 
interpreting to his members the 


passages from the Scriptures. 


preached “The Word” and has really 
labored in the vineyard. 

Church going is different down in 
the hills. It starts on Saturday night. 
We attended a meeting in Brother 
John’s Grassy Hollow church. In a 
clearing there stands a log building, a 
Church in the Wildwood. It’s 
pretty primitive, the church, with its 


real 


pot-bellied stove and wooden benches 
and crude wooden rostrum. A piano 
found its way somehow and provides 
the accompaniment for the singing. 
But somehow you think of “when two 
or three are gathered together in Thy 
name,” and you think of the “first 
cathedrals were in the forests” and you 
feel really proud that you are accepted 
by the group and permitted to worship 
with them. So on a Saturday night we 
went to Brother John’s church, Charlie 
Holman, Roman Catholic, and us also 
a communicant of a ceremonial church, 
Episcopalian. We sang in the choir 
and we preached what we hoped were 
sort of sermonettes. We were humble 
and we were proud to be visitors. The 
hymns were simple, “Precious Name” 
and Memory” and _ others, 
favorites of the congregations. Brother 
John’s scripture reading was important. 


“ ’ 


Sacred 


He interpreted the passages so there 
would be no misunderstandings. 

Sunday morning started out with 
Sunday school, then came the church 
services and just about the whole day 
was given over to worship. That com- 
fort and consolation came to those who 
attended cannot be doubted. When 
there are any baptizings they are taken 
care of in the creek under the bridge. 
No sprinkling, no founts, it’s immer- 
sion for Brother John. 

He has three churches—Lost Creek, 
Vi Vernum and Grassy Hollow. He 
just works the triangle, a week-end for 
each in succession. Sometimes he gets 
as much as three dollars per church per 
month. So Brother John isn’t really 
capitalizing on his desire to preach. No 
dramatics in Brother John’s churches, 
just the gospel and music and serious 
worship. 

Somehow we feel that maybe a 
twenty- five - thousand-dollar -a - year 

(Turn to page 47) 
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OU have read so much about 


making rubber out of every- 

thing from cornstalks to kero- 
sene that you may have forgotten all 
about the guayule plant. Remember 
vaguely the 


months ago in the newspapers, don't 


mention of it several 
you? Well, our government hasn't for- 
gotten about the stuff, believe it or not. 
lhe boys at Washington had been keep- 
ing an eye on guayule for a long time, 
anyway, and when the Nips shut off our 
\siatic rubber supply, they got busy. 

You see, the guayule plant produces 
more rubber in proportion to its weight 
than can be had from any other source. 
\nd this is natural rubber, too, chem- 
ically the exact duplicate of the best 
tree rubber. Not only that, the sturdy 
little grey-leafed guayule shrub is no 
donna about 


prima living conditions 


and environment. It thrives luxuri- 


antly and stores rubber like a cactus 
stores water during the long dry sum- 
mers of California, Arizona, Texas and 


New 


Mexico. Chambers of commerce, 


This humble little shrub, growing 
down in the southwest, may sup- 
ply us with the rubber we need for 


a lot of our war and peace needs. 


please note: This is not a crack at your 
respective climates! 

The last tree rubber which reached 
New York sold for 22'4 cents a pound. 
lor synthetic rubber the price has been 
ranging from 65 cents:to $1.00 per 
pound since 1931. Some day it is 
fondly hoped and expected that syn- 
thetic rubber can be made to sell for 
as low as 25 cents a pound. Probably 
it will never drop lower than that, al- 
though prophecies of any kind in this 
day of chemical miracles are worth 
about thirty cents the gross! However 
rubber from the guayule plant can 
eventually be produced in unlimited 
quantities for ten cents per pound, even 
eventually at 5 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to one eminent authority. 
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Long rows of guayule rubber-bearing plants 
stretch toward the California coast range in 
the fields of the International Rubber Company 
near Salinas, California, where the shrub has 
been growing successfully for 30 years. 


On the fifth of last March Congress 
appropriated 25 million dollars to start 
guayule rubber into production—50,- 
000 acres of it in the state of Cali- 
fornia alone. Millions of acres in the 
West are adapted to the meager re- 
quirements of the knee-high shrub. 
Irrigation or about ten inches of rain 
in the cooler season, and soi! on which 
ordinary farm crops would put on a 
sit-down strike is plenty good enough 
for guayule. Further, farmers on 
whose ground guayule has been planted 
and harvested claim it actually leaves 
the soil improved. 

Down near Salinas, Calif., there is 
a government nursery with 6,000 miles 
of rows producing seedlings, all under 
armed guard. It took a 
thousand men to lay out, equip and 
plant the nursery last spring. The gov- 
ernment is chemically treating and 
pre-sprouting its seed to guarantee 
surest and speediest results. 

The guayule plant contains a small 
amount of rubber both in its branches 


constant 
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and roots when only a year old. It 
doubles this amount the second year, 
triples it the third, and continues to 
increase its store of rubber for ten 
years, at which time the ultimate peak 
is reached. The rubber it contains is 
then equal to about 30 percent of the 
plant’s dry weight. It will sustain this 
rubber without deterioration in quan- 
tity or quality for the remainder of 
its life. And the guayule plant gener- 
ally reaches the ripe old age of two 
score years. 

Of course the element of time enters 
into the question of quantity produc- 
tion of guayule rubber the same as 
that from all other sources, both syn- 
thetic and natural. For instance, there 
has to be seed for new and increas- 
ingly larger plantings, and a stand of 
guayule will have to grow and mature 
a crop or two of seed before it can be 
pulled up and milled for its precious 
rubber content. At least such will be 
the case with our initial large scale 
plantings at this early stage of the 
game. Only experience and experiment 
will eventually tell just how soon after 
planting is the most profitable and 
efficient time to harvest the crop and 
start it toward a rubber factory. Inci- 
dentally, taking several crops of seed 
from the plant does not injure its pro- 
duction of tire juice in the least. 

The only difference between guayule 
rubber and the best tree rubber is the 
amount of resin in it. Guayule has a 
high resin content. However the profit 
from the sale of this resin, for use by 
ihe plastic industry, more than offsets 
the cost of its removal. 

The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion estimates we can produce 540,000 
tons of guayule rubber in 1946, In 
1948 they figure that 2,000,000 tons can 
be produced. This is more than twice 
our present requirements for military 
and other essential needs. But 1948 is 
a long way off. A lot of things can 
happen before that. 
can't afford to pass up any bets and 
guayule, without a doubt, is a mighty 


However we 


good bet. 

Strangely enough, back in 1910 this 
country consumed more guayule rub- 
ber than any other kind. We used 
around 15 tons daily. It was shipped in 
from Mexico. Cheap tree rubber from 
the Far East gradually supplanted it. 
The Mexicans were too busy with 
revolutions along about that time to 
bother much about growing and selling 
rubber, anyhow. Now history reverses 
itself. Guayule tires will be cheap 


tires because of low production costs 
when the industry finally gets going 
on the big scale planned. And we will 
be free from dependence on Asiatic 
rubber. 

Meantime twenty-nine car 
owners will slow down to 35 miles per 
hour—or else! So you don’t like it? 
Well, here are a few of the things 
that will happen when our cars are 
finally forced off the road for lack of 
“shoes.” The employes of 240,000 fill- 


million 


ing stations—there are 650,000 of them 
—will be out of jobs. The $3,000,000 
roadside stand and tourist camp busi- 
ness will disappear. Ten million farm- 


reeooamnageecens rset 


Qo 





ers will have no way to haul their 
produce to town or get there to do 
their Millions of 
Americans will have no way to get to 


shopping. other 
their work because rail facilities are 
not available or are overtaxed for 
capacity. You may even have to walk, 
yourself ! 

And so it will go in a hundred more 
instances, all of which doesn’t even 
take into consideration the vital angle 
of military necessities. No, it isn’t 
a pleasant prospect, and 1946 is a long 
way off, but the humble little guayule 
shrub may some day help save our 


Here’s hoping! 


~ te DS 


happy-go-lucky necks. 





The seven-year-old guayule shrub which Juan Arragon is holding will yield a quantity 


of rubber equal to 23 percent of the plant's weight. 
Juan's Mexican ancestors gathered guayule on the mesas of 


roots and branches. 


The rubber is contained in the 


north central Mexico. 





Pressed into 100 pound slabs guayule rubber looks much the same as the softer grades 


of hevea or Far Eastern rubber. 


According to William O'Neill, 


president of the 


General Tire and Rubber Company, it can be used for any purpose to which tree 

rubber is put, and can be used in existing rubber working machinery. A recent report 

of the Tariff Commission says that tires made from guayule will give 90 percent of 
the mileage of tires made from hevea. 














"Sorry to have to do it but it's thirty-five for the duration." 


HIS is no push-over war. To 
win we must get tough with 
the enemy. First,,.we must get 
tough with ourselves. 

Our job, the job of the National 
Safety Council; of every member or- 
ganization, of everyone who calls him- 
self a safety worker is a war job. Our 
problem is to conserve material, men, 
and home morale. That's the meaning 
of “Save man power for war power.” 

\utomobiles our 


are important to 


war effort. Once we could truly boast 
that this was the only nation in the 
world that could evacuate every man, 
woman, and child at one time in pri- 
vate passenger automobiles, That state- 
ment can no longer be made. Our 
enemies have done that to us. If they 
could immobilize America they would 
increase our difficulty of winning the 


war speedily. Keeping automobiles 


rolling is not merely to provide con- 


venience for our people. It is a war 
MUST. 

Automobiles have a vital relation to 
our war efforts because they have con- 
tributed and continue to contribute 
largely to the destruction of material, 
man power and morale. 

The causes of these losses are many, 
but speed continues to be the outstand- 
ing cause. Speed reduction is of special 
importance now because speed regu- 
lates the length of time our cars will 
be usable. The 
asked us to make 35 miles an hour the 


administration has 
top speed throughout the entire coun- 
try. This measure is primarily de- 
signed to lengthen the life of automo- 
bile tires. We might well regard it as 
a ceiling on the price that we will now 
pay for personal transportation. 

Our problem then boils down to this: 
How can we keep 40,000,000 motorists 
under 35 miles an hour? 
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Three methods be used; en- 


may 


Ww ke forcement, public opinion, and volun- 


tary individual action. Perhaps there 
are other ways but I believe that these 
terms include most of the suggestions 
that have been made. Although I place 
voluntary action last I hold that it is 
the bed rock on which the others must 
be built. 

At the Midwest Safety Conference 
this year a number of national authori- 
ties stated that enforcement could not 
precede an aroused public opinion. | 
think we can go further and say that 
you cannot get aroused public opinion 
until a portion, and a rather large por- 
tion of the people are willing to follow 
the restriction by voluntary action. 
This voluntary action makes and molds 
public opinion. 

If not over 35 is to be made effec- 
tive, most of us must become our own 
policemen in our own cars, This is 
voluntary observance. 

Voluntary obedience, becoming our 
own policeman, these are but ways of 
saying we must form habits of self- 
discipline. Habits are the result of 
learning processes. All education is a 
for 


voluntary obedience is a more complex 


habit building process. Education 
problem than is the establishment of 
certain physical skills. 

Undoubtedly great progress has been 
made in bringing to the motorist gen- 
erally factual material such as the ef- 
fect of speed upon braking distances 
and striking force and the relation of 
his own reaction time to his rate of 
travel. Even before the war brought 
us abruptly to a realization that we 
were wasting tremendous quantities of 

resources on the highway, 
motorists had come to realize 
that they had individual ceilings beyond 
which they could not safely drive. 
Safety engineers were coming to ap- 


limited 
many 


preciate that the human element is per- 
haps as important if not more impor- 
tant than blue prints and diagrams and 
rules and regulations. Facts alone are 
cold and powerless, like gasoline in a 
cylinder without a spark. The spark 
is the emotional element. 

Speed is a deep human impulse tied 
up with the feeling. Men for centuries 
have struggled to conquer time and 
space. Crowding more into each day 
seems to be one way of adding to the 
span of life. It is this basic emotional 
drive that we seek to curb. The virus 
of speed is in the blood. We will not 
reduce the fever by merely applying 
facts and 


a poultice of scientific 
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The war is teaching us many les- 
sons. Long discarded things have again 
useful. This is also true of 
ideas. Perhaps we should turn 
attention from the safety engineer to 


become 
our 


the safety philosopher. With profit we 
may go back to Emerson. In his essay 
on history he says that we always read 
as superior beings. Even in the great- 
est recorded moments, we do not have 
a feeling that we are intruding. All 
men are hero worshipers and the hero 
we worship most is ourselves. Apply- 
ing Emerson we would highlight the 
personal importance of each individual, 
make him feel that what he does really 
counts for victory. This method has 
been used in war industries to speed 
the production of armaments and muni- 
tions. It also can be used to slow down 
the same war worker when he leaves 
the plant if we will only make him 
feel that this slowing down is an es- 
sential part of the victory process. 

A friend of mine was complaining 
to me one day in this fashion, “Why 
shou!d the President be concerned with 
my tires. I've got sense enough to 
leave the car in the garage when the 
tires are too thin to use, then I'll use 
the North Shore Railroad.” His rea- 
soning was faulty because he did not 
know that those who ride the “North 
Shore” frequently ride it in a vertical 
position and are glad even to get 
standing room. Of course, the North 
Shore Railroad is crowded because we 
are building at Great Lakes the great- 
est naval training base in the world. 
We are enlarging the facilities of Fort 
and it takes build 
and men must be transported to the 
camps when the building is available 
for use. Civilians must then step aside. 
This man was feeling so secure that 
thin he 
place himself an additional burden on 
the already overburdened public trans- 
portation system. 

The State of Maryland had the cor- 
rect idea I think when it ordered new 
speed limit signs to be painted in the 
national colors with a V for Victory 
together with the figures “35”. 

Many of our citizens have felt that 
the buying of war bonds is their con- 
tribution to victory. Perhaps we should 
tell them that saving in the cost of 
operating their automobile at a top of 
35 compared to a top of 50 will give 
them for each 1,000 miles of driving 
enough money to buy a $25.00 War 
Bond. 


Sheridan men to 


when his tires were wou'd 


A strong appeal to parents and many 


Mr. Lippincott is National Secretary 
of the “Not Over Fifty’’ club and 
consulting safety engineer for the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company. His address along the 
lines of this article was one of the 
features of the National Safety 


Congress recently held in Chicago. 


other adults is the help that they can 
give to the youth at home through 
setting them the proper example. We 
are just beginning to realize that this 
war really began a long time ago. For 
a generation the youth of Germany 
has been indoctrinated. For genera- 
tions the youth of Japan has come to 
look death the Empire as 
the achievement. This 
is also being fought in the realm of 
ideas. The that 
America and the American way worth 


upon for 


supreme war 


basic idea makes 
fighting for is that the individual is 
the source of all governmental power. 
This idea begins to break and crumble 
when the citizen knowingly disobeys 
laws and regulations merely because 
no policeman is handy to apprehend 
him. 

I have confidence in the final good 
sense of our American people. I be- 
lieve if we go to them with a personal 





"An army plane is down in the field by the school 
house. 





message that reveals we have this con- 
fidence, if we give them the true facts 
and make them feel their own relation 
to the problem, we will get a favorable 
response. Perhaps we should put our 
story something after this fashion. 
Mr. Motorist, 
smoking and listening to the radio one 
A boy 


scout stands there, “An army plane is 


American you are 


evening. The door bell rings. 


down in the field by the school house. 
It needs gas; can you spare five gal- 
lons?” he says. “Sure,” you reply. You 
siphon the gas out of the tank. You 
Your 


neighbors are there with their quotas 


carry it to the field yourself. 


and you all get a thrill as the plane 
takes the air with the power you have 
supplied. You’re in the war. You're 
fighting the enemy. 

You come upon an Army jeep with 
a flat tire. The men and guns it car- 
ries are vitally needed to replace tired 
Will you 
loan it your spare tire? That’s what 


men on duty at the front. 


you do when you slow down to thirty- 
five miles an hour. You loan that spare 
tire to the boys in khaki, You're right 
in there where the going is toughest. 

Do you remember reading, Mr. 
Motorist, that torpedo 
boat that slowed in the lee of a tropi- 


about motor 
cal island. Recall how Lieutenant Bul- 
keley scanned the sky and sea with 
anxious eyes and when General Mac- 
Arthur asked the reason for the stop 
Will you 


contribute your quart of oil to get this 


he said, “Oil is low, sir.” 


leader safely to Australia? Certainly 
youll give a quart or a gallon to keep 
General MacArthur out there with his 
men fighting your battle. 

Yes, Mr. 
stamps and bonds but you can’t run a 


Motorist, you're buying 


motor on paper. Bonds will build a 
pipe line but building takes time and 
a quart of oil now is worth a gallon 
months hence. 

We need to say to the motorists of 
America, “The oil and gas you do not 
the out, 


they are your immediate contribution 


use, tires you do not wear 
to victory. Speed restrictions are your 
orders of the day, the rules of your 
post. It’s your fight. When you slow 
down, military units can speed up.” 
This is no push-over war. We are 
as tough as our enemy, we can take it 
as well as they can. We have fine 
potentialities for self-discipline. We 
will even get tough enough to demand 
safety on the highway, even tough 
enough to set an example that others 


shall be proud to follow, 














David S. Anderson, 


club getting instructions from 
owner of the field. 


HE sugar beets needed to 


} 


be harvested on the twenty-seven acres of the Salmon 


Ranch south of San Lorenzo in Alameda County, Cali- 


forma, Anyone knows that sugar beets unharvested mean 
nothing in all the world to anyone. There were 6,000 acres 
of sugar beets in Alameda County just waiting to be sent 
to refineries where they would be converted into sugar for 
war and home use. Help was scarce, in fact it was almost 
non-existent, so 75 members of service clubs, regardless 
ot possible aching and sore muscles, volunteered for serv- 
ice. They not only offered to be on hand, they were on 
hand. This article and all the pictures have to do with the 


Kiwanis effort, the work of the members of the Oakland 
club, but Rotary, Lions and the Exchange clubs were on 


deck also. For men who sit at desks all day the work was 
hack-breaking 


but the world needs all the sugar that can 





president 
Mrs. Minnie Salmon, 
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of Oakland Kiwanis 


he developed and these Alameda County beets were just 
what the refineries were waiting for and the lame backs 
were a contribution to the war work of the patriotic men 
who volunteered. Most of the beet sugar harvesting used 
to be done by certain little men whose nationality will not 
be mentioned along with the names of the representatives 
of the service clubs. One of the helpful features of the 
day was the introduction by the Kiwanis club of a portable 
canteen to feed forty of the workers. For the most part 
the volunteers brought their own sandwiches and enjoyed 
their meals despite a few discomforts. The Allied Service 
Clubs’ agricultural committee will handle the signing of 
the next crews for harvesting of whatever crops need to 
The 


clubs mentioned 


be harvested. committee is formed from the four 
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David Anderson and part of 
the group of boys who 
pitched in and put the beets 
where sugar beets should 
be put. 


Sam Coombs and Gordon Woods, editor 
of the Oakland News, in the midst 
of things. 






Group action in the field. 
Here they are doing the 
work that used to be done 
by certain ''So-and-so's.'' And 
we are willing to wager they 
are doing it a whole lot bet- 
ter. Anyhow the sugar will be 
purer and sweeter. 














Gentlemen Unafrai 
By Max W. Ball 


PRESIDENT, ABASAND OILS LIMITED, EDMONTON 


This statement of principles made 
by a Canadian from Alberta ap- 
pears to be as complete as any we 


have read since war began. 


We on this con- 
We can, 


AM a freeman. 
tinent are all free men. 

to paraphrase Kipling, rise to our 
feet as God passes by, gentlemen un- 
afraid. Democracy made us so; no 
other social order has brought to man 
such abundance of the material things 
of life, such stimulus to the creative 
mind, such freedom of the spirit. And 
what is democracy? It is a spiritual 
force and as such transcends definition, 
The nearest we can come is to name 
its attributes. They are freedom of 
conscience, freedom of the spirit, equal- 
ity before the law; and beneath these 
three, holding them on its shoulders, 
stands a fourth, freedom of enterprise. 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 
It is freedom of enterprise I. should 
like to talk about, for when it is lost, 
democracy is lost. It is in danger now 
from utopian suggestions and loose 
talk about new economic orders. 
What is it? Its essence is the right 


man, so far as he can bend 


of every 


circumstances to his will, and so long 
as he does not transgress the rights of 
his neighbours, to choose his own call- 
ing, to devote to it such diligence as 
he may wish, to engage in such enter- 
prises as to him seem promising, to 
incur such hazards therein as he cares 
to risk, and to reap the rewards and 
suffer the consequences of his election. 
Its antithesis is regimentation. 

Note well the set. I 
speak for no law of the jungle. Un- 
restricted freedom of action is anarchy, 
and none but states pro- 
claim that might makes right. But 
the rights of 


limit I have 


totalitarian 
within the limits of 
others, man should have the right to 
order his thinks best for 
himself and for society. Denial of that 


life as he 


right leads inevitably to tyranny and 
inexorably to the injury of society. 


THE ROMAN EXAMPLE 
History is not wanting in example. 
Man has tried repeatedly to improve 
his economic conditions by restricting 
looks like 


such an easy way. The oldest known 


his economic activity. It 


promulgated by Hammurabi 
more 4,000 took a 
whirl at fixing prices and wages. The 
the 


code, 


than years ago, 


story of Rome shows inevitable 
course. 
In the early days of the Republic 


the Roman citizen enjoyed economic 
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To preserve her in 


"Today liberty stands at bay. 
war and victory we must make her objectives our 


" 
. 


own 


political rights unprecedented in the 
ancient world. Except when he was 
called to bear arms for his country, he 
was free to follow whatever calling he 
chose, and he had a voice in the affairs 
of state. Then hard times came and 
the price of wheat went up. To relieve 
distress in the cities the government 
bought wheat and sold it to the poor 
below the market price. Because this 
curtailed the free market for wheat the 
farmers distress and many 
flocked to the cities. There they en- 
larged the pressure groups demanding 
lower prices for wheat until at last the 
price was removed and thereafter, un- 
til the inevitable collapse of the State, 
a sizable and increasing proportion of 
the population lived on the dole. The 
ascending scale of relief threw all other 
business askew. As 
laws and more laws were passed in- 
cluding the prototypes of almost all of 


were in 


new evils arose 


the “curative legislation” with which 
we recently become familiar. 
There were rural credits and resettle- 


have 


ment projects and crop restrictions; 
price laws and wage laws; restrictions 
on the kind and amount of business a 
man might do. The currency was de- 
preciated until it was about one fif- 
tieth of its original value. Enormous 
sums were spent on public works in 
attempts to provide employment. 


DIOCLETIAN WAS THOROUGH 
Finally there came the famous De- 
cree of Diocletian that fixed a maxi- 
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mum selling price on practically every 
article known to commerce, including 
labor and services. Not a thing was 
omitted. 

The results were what you would 
expect. Initiative was killed and en- 
terprise was in a strait-jacket. The 
Empire’s defence being left to mercen- 
aries, the Barbarians found invasion 
easy, and were even received apatheti- 
cally if not joyfully by the suffering 
people, because. who knew, the eco- 
nomic order of the Barbarian might 
be an improvement. 


THE DEATH OF ROMAN LIBERTY 

What happened meanwhile to politi- 
cal rights? Step by inevitable step, as 
economic rights were restricted politi- 
cal liberties were lost. The once in- 
dependent Roman farmer was bound to 
the soil and became a serf. The 
emperor assumed the powers of an 
oriental despot and the state became 
completely totalitarian. Thus died 
Roman liberty, which could not survive 
freedom of enterprise. 

It is not safe to draw too close an 
analogy between ancient and modern 
times. It is hard to say how much the 
results were affected by factors that 
are not present today, such for ex- 
ample as slavery. Nothing is more 
certain, however, than that like causes 
produce like effects, and nearly all of 
the that operated in Rome 
would operate with equal effectiveness 
in Ottawa or Washington. 


causes 


ECONOMIC AND CIVIL LIBERTY 

One thing at least is clear: Eco- 
nomic liberty and civil liberty stand or 
fall together. A ruler who subtracts 
from one is forced to subtract from 
the other. It is not a question of 
motives. Those who would cure eco- 
nomic diseases by restricting freedom 
of enterprise are sincere believers in 
democracy. They are kindly people 
whose hearts go out to those less for- 
tunate than themselves. But the stark 
fact remains that in their generosity 
they may give away a precious posses- 
with the 


sion, a possession bought 


blood and tears of generations. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

For freedom of enterprise, remem- 
ber, has not come to the common man 
as a gift. He has won it, through cen- 
turies of struggle. and in winning it 
he has won democracy, almost as an 
afterthought. Most great social move- 
been born in desire for 


ments have 


economic betterment; man has learned 
by experience that he cannot have eco- 
nomic liberty without political liberty; 
now he is being told that he can keep 
political liberty while surrendering eco- 
John L. 


and Hitler, in 


nomic liberty. Lenin and 


Lewis, Mussolini de- 
scending order of sincerity, have suc- 
ceeded at one stage or another in sell- 
ing the idea to their followers. High 
minded men, blind to its fallacy, are 
trying to sell it to us. Unless we are 
watchful, we shall sacrifice our birth- 
right of freedom for a mess of utopian 
pottage. 

If you think there is no danger, read 
your newspapers; notice the frequent 
loose statements about a new economic 
But history re- 
veals none that can supplant freedom 
of enterprise. 


order after the war. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 
Economic planning is democracy’s 
most insidious enemy. It proceeds on 
the that with 
authority can plan the economic life 


theory men invested 
of the nation so that depressions, price 


fluctuations, shortages and _ surpluses 


can be minimized if not avoided. The 
objective is so desirable that the idea 
sounds alluring, but think! To make 
it a 
tive 


complete success, the administra- 
group would have to be all-wise 
and all-powerful, and have you ever 
heard of such a group? Recent as well 
as ancient experience shows that eco- 
nomic planning, to be fairly tried, must 
To restrict one 


be for all or none. 
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article is only to shift production and 
trade to another, and it is futile to in- 
clude products unless prices and wages 
are also restricted. The planning body 
must inevitably, then, do all that Dio- 
cletian did: fix every price, determine 
every wage, prescribe every crop, pro- 
scribe every violation. Eventually and 
unavoidably it must regulate and de- 
the 
every man and woman: where he must 


termine productive conduct of 
work, what he must produce, and what 
he shall receive for his effort. There 
is no stopshort of regimentation; no 
terminus short of totalitarianism. What 
a concession to a 


Starts as pressure 


group ends in economic slavery. 


THE OFFERING OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
What has free enterprise to offer in 
contrast to this? Just what democracy 
has always had to offer. Against the 
supposed omniscience of a_ chosen 
group, it sets the collective thinking 
of all the productive members of soci- 
ety. The fundamental desire of every 
individual is to earn a living and lay 
something by. And a man can earn a 
living only by rendering a useful serv- 
ice for which someone is willing to pay 
him. 
Now, 


whatever legitimately serves a member 


with very few exceptions, 
of society, serves society as a whole. 
The result is that all the productive 
minds of the nation are engaged, each 
for himself in whatever sphere he may 


(Turn to page 46) 








"Step by step, as economic rights were restricted political liberties were lost." 
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The Story 
Behind 
the 


Classification 
No. 17 


A little journey to Ottawa, in 


Iinois, showed what happened 

when “mibs” became “marbles” 

and they modernized an oldtime 
spring sport. 

that 


but 


we were a kid the snow had 


wasn't 


\YBE it 


you 


way 
where lived when 
barely left some of the shaded spots on 


the hillsides and the frost was hardly 


out of the ground when the season for 





“ MIBS” 
in the 
ODERN 
ANNER 


by Merton S. Hetss 


We didn’t 
they were “mibs’ and they 
were made of clay and even though 


mibs was on. call them 


“marbles,” 


they ranged from ten to twenty for a 
couple of cents they were worth play- 
ing for or fighting for. In those days 
we didn’t much care which. 

Some coldish morning when there 
was a bit of early spring sunshine a 
couple of kids would show up at school 
with coat pockets bulging with mibs, 
their shooters in a separate pocket. 
Next morning practically every boy in 
the school would have his pockets full 
and the mibs season was on and stayed 
on until they started spinning tops and 
after that baseball came along. 

Where we were raised there were a 
lot of mills and the mills burned coal 
and the coal became cinders and cin- 
ders were used for streets and alleys 
and sidewalks and about every place 
where you wanted a reasonably smooth 
surface. The limestone in that section 
wasn't too good but it was used for 
flagging, curbs and in some cases side- 
walks, That 


was before cement and 
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asphalt and concrete. Our hair is gray. 
We have worn buttons that said “Re- 
member the Maine, to hell with Spain” 
and “Vote for McKinley and a Full 
Dinner-bucket.” 

Every kid had a million more or less 
mibs and at least one, generally two or 
three “canicks,” which were carne- 
lians, costing as much as a quarter of 
a dollar. You could get small ones for 
fifteen cents but the natural ones were 
pretty high priced and were closely 
and carefully guarded. Agates were 
used, so were moonstones—‘‘moonies, ” 
they were cheaper but still high priced. 

The game was simple. A ring was 
scratched on the ground, cinders made 
an almost perfect foundation, each 
shooter put in say three mibs and then 
they shot in turn at the mibs, placed 
in the center of the ring and whoever 
got more mibs than he put in was win- 
ner and whoever got less was just that 
Of course they played 
“for keeps.” Back in those days in the 
ward where we were raised we would- 
n't have wanted to know anyone who 
didn’t play for keeps. We can remem- 


much _ loser. 


ber going out on a Saturday morning 
with all pockets full of mibs and com- 
ing back with all pockets empty. Then 
like all great gamblers we had our 
days of luck and would have our poc- 
kets full and a little salt bag full in 
addition, (Salt came in little bags in 
those days and believe it or not it 
sold for one and two cents a bag— 
it didn’t pour and got hard as a rock 
when it was damp.) A piece of extra 
equipment was a “knuckler,” sheep 
skin preferably but sometimes choice 
oblongs of fur from gloves, neckpieces 
or coats, such as a chinchilla collar 
of our mothers. These “knucklers” were 
to keep the hands from becoming too 
raw and bleeding. They also enabled 
the shooter to get an inch or so past 
the line and fudge a bit—if he was in- 
clined to cheat just a trifle—and all 
the kids I knew or wanted to know 
in those days took every advantage 
they could. They became priests and 
missionaries and preachers and college 
professors and racketeers and maga- 
zine editors—but they all took the ad- 
vantage of the inch or so a “knuckler” 
gave them. 

A nice thing about mibs too was that 
it afforded splendid opportunities for 
trading. One traded everything, “can- 
icks,” bags and “knucklers,” purses in 
which you carried the shooters and the 
mibs themselves. We used to get them 
mottled green and red and brown and 
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yellow. These brought a little higher 
price than the plain reddish-brown ones. 
All were clay except the shooters. 

A game was easy to start. Someone 
yelled “Three to lick,” which meant 
he was challenging the world to play 
mibs with him and that the stakes were 
three mibs, placed in the center of a 
ring he was making with his heel 
while doing the shouting. Three or 
four would come along and throw in 
their mibs. Maybe our town was worse 
than most but you never put your best 
mibs in the ring, you hoped someone 
would shoot out your old ones while 
you took over someone else’s new ones. 
We arranged turns in shooting by the 
“lag”? method. We tossed our shooters 
at a line the cinders and 
whoever was nearest shot first. Some- 
times if a couple were tied it took a 


drawn in 


fight to figure out who was second and 


who was third. A _ gentle. peaceful 
childhood may be all right but we do 
remember that the Irish lad who 


fought hardest and oftenest in our 
Fifth ward group studied piano for 
fifteen years in Europe and became 
one of the great artists of this genera- 
tion. When we hear him play or hear 
of him we think of his raw, bleeding 
knuckles. But crowned heads have 
nodded approval of his work. Anyhow 
that’s how you got started. You had 
to “knuckle down” and you couldn't 
“fudge.” Five kids keep pretty good 
order and things went pretty much as 
they should. Some kids became very 
skillful. 

That was a long time ago. We 
thought of all we have written and a 
lot more when we went down to Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, and spent a 
pleasant and profitable day with John 
B. Lowe, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ottawa and one of the executive 


recently 


officers of the Peltier Glass Company, 
which company makes the greater part 
of all 
world, They aren't “mibs” any more, 


the “mibs” now used in the 


they have gotten refined and modern- 
ized. They are “glass marbles” and 
they are as cheap or cheaper than they 
were a few decades ago and a thou- 
sand times more beautiful and as many 
times more durable. 

The youngsters of today do not have 
the cinder lots and the raw, bleeding 
knuckles and the furry “knucklers”’ and 
it wouldn't be refined to fight as much 
as they used to but they use more 
marbles than we ever dreamed of. 

The Peltier Company, by the way, 
is not only the largest “marble” fac- 
tory in the world but exports marbles 
to every country on the globe. Prior 
to the war the Japanese marbles were 
quite a factor in the foreign market, 
particularly in England but never a 
factor in the United States. The Jap 
marble, like a lot of other things Jap- 
anese, was defective. It had a rough- 
ness in the form of a burr where it 
finished up as a sphere. 

A special sort of silica sand is used 
for making glass marbles and that’s 
where Ottawa comes in. Around this 
Illinois river city is a great deposit 
of world famous silica sand, the finest 
on earth for the production of fine 
glass, 
are mixed with 
this special sand and the mixture is 
cooked until it reaches a liquid state 
that looks like thick molasses. Coloring 


Several chemicals 


is added to the molten mass and, in- 
cidentally, the hardest marbles to man- 


A scene in the marble factory. 
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ufacture and the most expensive are 
red ones. The red coloring costs more 
than other colors and the red dyes are 
hard to mix with some of the chemi- 
After coloring is put into the 
hot liquid glass the mixture is slowly 


cals. 


poured by machinery from a high place. 
Drops fall into forming machines and 
The 


step is the polishing. This also is done 


cool into hard glass balls. next 


by machinery. After that the marbles 
are put into big cans to become an- 
the 
extra hard and is accomplished by a 


nealed. Annealing makes glass 
gradual cooling process. After anneal- 
ing the marbles are sorted and final- 
ly counted by weight. Chain novelty 
stores are tremendous buyers of glass 
marbles. They have many commercial 
uses including highway traffic signs. 
Chinese checkers, for instance, brought 
forth a tremendous demand for glass 


marbles. There had to be six color 
groups of ten marbles each and this 


game during the period it was popular 
took a quarter of a billion glass mar- 
bles a year. The average United States’ 
consumption of marbles is around 
250,000,000 a year. What the 


holds forth no one knows exactly ex- 


future 


cept that it is only fair to forecast a 
greater demand for glass marbles for 
the post-war period of industry and 
recreation. 

The industry has to anticipate new 
demands for glass marbles and to be 
prepared to take care of the demands. 





Sorting marbles and counting them by weight. 
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By Don Clark 


HE most popular beverage in 

the world today is tea, accord- 

ing to statistics on its consump- 
tion. But you'd have had a tough time 
convincing your neighborhood grocer 
that statement is true some weeks ago, 
just before coffee rationing went into 
effect. The way Americans stampeded 
in the stores and gobbled up available 
supplies on hand would imply that their 
very lives depended upon a steaming 
hot cup of coffee two or three times 
a day. 

As a matter of fact there’s no food 
value in coffee whatsoever so far as 
its actually supplying any nourishment 
to the body is concerned. As to which 
is the most harmful, a glass of beer 
the 
Chemistry will tell you that this de- 


or a cup of coffee, Bureau of 
pends upon the person drinking them. 
The bodies of some people are more 
allergic to the harmful properties in 
one beverage than the other, and vice 
versa, 

Now writer 


before the 


you 


accuse 


of getting ia a plug for an intoxicat- 
ing beverage (which he is not), we 
might state that you can get on a first- 
class nervous jag from over-indulgence 
in coffee. But since it has been proved 
hy Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree of the 
Mayo Clinic that even water, taken in 
excess, is intoxicating—according to 
Science Service—perhaps we'd better 
just leave the whole matter of intoxi- 
cation out of this learned discourse on 
coffee. 

Per capita coffee consumption in this 
country is over nine pounds per year. 
In all 1,000,000,000 
pounds per annum, or did before the 
war isn't the United 
States the world’s 
No. 1 beverage, since our annual per 


we use about 
intervened. It 


which makes tea 
capita consumption of tea is only about 
one pound per inhabitant. [European 


and Asiatic consumption of tea is 
many times greater and puts that bev- 
erage in first place. 

Just when did all this business of 


coffee drinking start, and who started 
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This business of “‘Let’s have just 
one more cup of coffee”’ is out for 
the duration. One of your favorite 
writers doing a job of researching. 
it? 
first discovered the merits of coffee as 
an article of diet, the one most gener- 


Among many stories as to who 


ally accepted goes something like this: 
The inmates of an old monastery in 
Arabia observed one day that their 
goats, after browsing amongst the wild 
coffee bushes, were decidedly lively. 
The old monks figured they needed 
pepping up a bit themselves so they 
determined to investigate just how the 
goats got that way. First the monks 
chewed the leaves. Not so good! Then 
they munched the berries. Not so hot! 
Then they boiled them and drank the 
broth. No soap! They finally dis- 
covered by experimenting that the bev- 
erage resulting from drying, roasting 
and pulverizing the berry seeds was 
delicious and stimulating. And so to- 
day we have coffee—and Baby Snooks. 
Daddy Henry Stafford and Frank 
Morgan. Seems to us we owe a lot 
to those old monks! 

Coffee originated in Abyssinia, where 
it grows wild. It was taken into Ara- 
bia in the 15th century. The beverage 
was introduced into England about the 
middle of the 17th century by a mer- 
chant from Smyrna. As a cultivated 
crop, coffee reached the Americas from 
the French plantations in Martinique, 
thence spreading rapidly over the 
warmer sections. It is now grown ex- 
tensively in India, Ceylon, Java, the 


West Indies, Hawaii, Puerta Rico, 
the Philippines, Central and South 
America. 


Coffee is actually the seeds from two 
species of small tree or shrub, coffee 
arabica and coffee liberica. 
cessful cultivation 


Its suc- 
requires a moist 

The plants are 
generally propagated from seed. They 
start to bear the second or third year 
after planting and arrive at full bear- 
ing the fifth season. 


tropical atmosphere. 


They will con- 
tinue bearing until about thirty years 
old, crops about 750 pounds per acre 
of trees each year being average pro- 
duction, 
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The coffee tree is a slender ever- 
green which under favorable condi- 
tions will finally reach a height of 
twenty feet if left alone. However 
cultivated trees are usually pruned to 
a pyramidal form of from six to ten 
feet high. The tree has dense clusters 
of white flowers before the small red 
fruit forms. This fruit resembles a 
small cherry, or cranberry. Each fruit 
contains two seeds or beans, their flat 
sides together, enclosed in a soft whit- 
ish pulp. 

When ripe the fruit is gathered 
(usually three times a year) and these 
seeds are finally separated from the 
pulp of the berries by various proc- 
esses, the methods varying. Before 
suitable for making the beverage they 
must be roasted and ground. The best 
roasting temperature is 210 degrees F. 

Coffee has pronounced medicinal 
properties and qualities. Hot coffee is 
one of the best heart tonics known and 
is sometimes administered in large 
quantities in cases of shock, alcohol 
and opium poisoning, pneumonia, etc. 
Coffee will alleviate certain types of 
headaches, also It decreases 
fatigue and increases mental power 
when taken moderately. 

On the other hand. over-indulgence 
is very harmful, although an amount 
of coffee that would put one person 
flat on his back will not phase another 
one. It’s the same old story: what's 
one man’s poison is another man’s food. 
For one thing, constantly increasing 
use of the beverage over a period of 
years may build up an immunity to its 
injurious effects on one’s body. Some 
of the harmful effects from over-indul- 
gence are nervous irritability, gastric 
indigestion, depression, heart palpita- 
tion, restlessness and sleeplessness. The 
caffeine in coffee is a potent drug. It 
stimulates the brain, nerves, heart and 
kidneys, which in moderate doses is all 
right. When you overdo it—like over- 
eating, smoking or drinking — wham! 
(Just a minute, please, while I refill 
my cup!) 

Although not native to South Amer- 
ica, two-thirds of the world’s supply 
now comes from Brazil. Sao Paulo is 
the world’s coffee center. Sao Paulo 
will celebrate its 400th birthday in 
1953. In 1875 it was a little country 
town. Today it spreads over fourteen 


nausea. 


square miles, is the third largest city of 
all South America with a population 
of 1,000,000, and chockful of sky- 
scrapers, movie palaces, cabarets, or- 
chid gardens, operas, and boulevards 


choked with fine motor cars. Coffee 
did it! 
Coffee dominates Brazil’s economy 


and since 1930 has been the country’s 
major pain in the neck, chiefly because 
of over-production. As early as 1902 
laws forbidding the planting of new 
trees were enacted and since then 
“valorization” schemes have been tried 
to keep production down and prices 
up. In 1931, due to depression through- 
out the world, the lessening demand 
for coffee caused the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to buy up millions of bags of 
coffee and either dump them into the 
sea or burn them. Smoke from burn- 
ing coffee hung over Sao Paulo for 
and the air smelled like a 
demi-tasse. 

This practice has been resorted to 


from time to time since then. In 1934 


weeks 


the government had to buy 11,000,000 
bags of “sacrifice’’ coffee. In the last 
decade, a haif billion dollars’ worth of 





coffee have been bought and destroyed. 
Talk about knocking off little pigs or 
plowing under cotton! 

The coffee plantations or 
fasendas each have their overseers, 


large 


commissaries, their own churches, 
schools, even picture shows and hos- 
pitals, along with the usual workers’ 
cottages or shacks. A generation may 
be born and die without ever leaving 
the fazenda. A single laborer tends as 
high as six acres or two thousand 
trees, weeding between them, pruning, 
etc. Some of the enormous plantations 
boast as high as 5,000,000 trees. 

The quality or taste of coffee is 
largely the result of two factors. First 
is the manner and extent of the roast- 
ing. Second, the time at which the 
coffee berries are picked—whether the 
berries are at the green stage, the red 
stage, or the dark purple (dead ripe) 
stage. The names such as Rio, Santos, 
Java, Mocha, etc., are generally used 
indiscriminately and mean little. The 
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genuine Mocha type, which originally 
came from Arabia, now all comes from 
Brazil. This is a spherical seed instead 
of the usual flat-sided one, and has a 
different color. 

Now just how this coffee beverage 
should finally be brewed is open 
to some argument. It seems tastes 
throughout the world vary consider- 
ably. The Turk pulverizes his coffee 
into a powder which he does not re- 
move from the liquid but drinks right 
down along with it. Turkish coffee is 
always strong enough to get right up 
out of the cup and debate with you, 
taking either side of the question at 
hand, The Frenchman delights in Cafe 
au lait, which consists of equal parts 
hot coffee and scalded milk. 
mic “scuppa,” say we! 

There are several ways of making 
coffee common to the United States 
and Canada. There’s the old-fashioned 
coffee pot. There’s the percolator, a 
special pot with a strainer at the top 
to hold the coffee, over which the hot 
water is forced by means of a central 
tube. Another method is “drip” or 
“filtered” coffee, prepared by pouring 
boiling water through finely ground 
coffee. All are good. 

Personally, the writer claims the best 
coffee in the world is made as follows, 
my old dad having taught me this 
secret many years ago when I was in 
my teens. The prelude should be about 


An ane- 


four hours of tramping along some 
small river or creek in late afternoon, 
with a casting rod, or stopping at 
every deep hole for a bit of still fish- 
ing. The next step is to suspend an 
old gallon-size tin bucket over a brisk 
fire, first having filled the bucket two- 
thirds full of creek water. 

From the side pocket of an old coat, 
remove one salt sack which has pre- 
viously been half filled with ground 
coffee and sewed 
mother. Throw 


securely shut by 
this slightly- 
dilapidated bundle into the gallon buc- 
ket, open a box of crackers and a can 


now 


ot baked beans or vienna sausages, 
then settle back and pick burrs from 
the seat of your pants or swat mos- 
quitoes while the coffee boils merrily 
away. After twenty minutes, no less, 
the coffee is ready to drink, but only 
sugar should be added and it should 
always be drunk scalding hot from tin 
cups or it isn’t perfect. This recipe 
makes a little over two quarts, which 
is just right for two hungry fisher- 
men, and if you’ve never tried it, 
brother, you’ve never drunk coffee! 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


MEETS IN CHICAGO 


Inset: President McAlister opens the Council. The Finance Committee of the Board deliberates. 
International Treasurer Donald B. Rice to the left, Frederick M. Barnes, chairman, and Corwine E. Roach. 


EETINGS of the International 
Board of Trustees were held 
at the Medinah Club, Chica- 
go, on November 4-7, 1942. Those pres- 
ent included Fred G. McAlister, President ; 
Charles S. Donley, Immediate Past 
President; Frederick M. Barnes and 
Hamilton Holt, Vice-Presidents; Donald 
3. Rice, Treasurer; A. F. Branton, Charles 
S. Dudley, Carl C. Koester, George 
G. Peery, Corwine E. Roach, Guy H. 
Vande Bogart, Philip E. Auer, Ben Dean, 
David H. Elton, James P. Gallagher, J. 
Hudson Huffard, J. Raymond Schutz, 
Trustees; O. E. Peterson, Secretary; 
Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer. Also 
present were Percy R. Monson, George 
A. Seyfer from the General Office. From 
the President’s message a recommenda- 
tion was adopted to the effect that au- 
thorization be given for appointment by 
the President of “Capital City Commit- 
tees” in Washington and in Ottawa, 
nominations to be made by the presidents 
of the respective Kiwanis clubs of those 
cities 
The Board supported the recommenda- 
tion that the question of participation 
by Kiwanis in morale building phases 
of rehabilitation undertaken by govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada 
be referred to the Post-War Planning 
Committee and the International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance 
Approval was given to proposed amend- 
ments to the International by-laws 
presented by Chairman Gallagher of the 
Laws and Regulations Committee of the 


Board which later were adopted by the 
Council. The amendments provide that 
three hundred delegates and delegates-at- 
large would constitute a quorum at an 
International convention; that deposits 
accompanying hotel reservation requests 
will be equal in amount to the convention 
registration fee with special provisions 
for the deposits being refundable; proce- 
dure in proposed amendments can_ be 
modified by a majority of the delegates 
and delegates-at-large at a convention 
during the war; the Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
was made a_ standing committee of 
Kiwanis International. 

From the report of the Secretary 
action was taken on recommendations as 
follows: That the International Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance be urged to 
give emphasis to guidance and counseling 
for high school students enlisting for spe- 
cial military training in the Victory 
Corps; it approved the recommendation 
that the International Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work be requested to 
consider the feasibility of cooperation 
with the National Education Association 
in the printing and distributing of citizen- 
ship material for use in elementary 
schools; approval was granted for a six 
months leave of absence for Lawrence H. 
Dierks, manager of the Public Relations 
Department at the General Office; the 
recommendation that field representative 
Wm. A. Dunlap be brought into the office 
for temporary assignment in this connec- 


tion was approved; the recommendation 





was adopted that approval be given to 
negotiations with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to christen a Liberty ship 
“U.S.S. Kiwanis”; the recommendation 
that a new billboard poster be designed 
for 1943 was approved; a plan of mailing 
Christmas Greetings to all Kiwanians in 
active military service was approved; the 
recommendation that the President be 
authorized to appoint a representative to 
the Herald-Tribune Forum on post-war 
planning was approved. 

From the Finance Committee Report 
the Board approved recommendation 
that the Halsted Exchange National Bank 
be designated as a depository for the 
1943 convention registration fee account. 
Convention registration fee for 1943 will 
be five dollars with no registration fee 
for ladies as no provision is made for 
their attendance. The proposed budget 
for the first six months for 1943 as sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee was 
adopted. 

Recommendations of the Board Com- 
mittee on Conventions, which had been 
approved by the Executive Committee, 
were adopted by the Board and provide 
that “the scheduled for 
Denver be postponed indefinitely, at the 
same time recognized the right of Denver 
to have first call for the normal type of 
International Convention, and that a 
streamlined International Convention be 
held in Chicago in 1943 under the spon- 
sorship of Kiwanis International, itself.” 
The Board approved the dates of June 
22 noon to noon on the 24th and that the 
attendance be limited in so far as it is 
possible to the duly-elected club delegates, 
delegates-at-large, district boards of 
trustee, and others invited by special in- 
vitation of the Board. It was voted that 
the cost of the convention be reduced to 
the lowest possible figure by the reduc- 
tion of entertainment, publicity and other 
non-essential items, and that the Com- 
mittee on Convention Program be in- 
structed to provide a program in keep- 
ing with the emergency and the war pro- 
gram of Kiwanis and the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations be directed to pro- 
vide election procedure for a three-day 
convention. A resolution submitted by 

(Turn to page 46) 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


A SIT DOWN STRIKE 


HAVE never belonged to a union. It is a great disap- 
pointment to me that I have never had an occupation 
which entitled me to carry a union card. The thing which 

has always appealed to me in belonging to a union is that the 
amount of work any union man is permitted to do on the job 
is regulated by the amount of work the slowest man in the 
union can do. That’s just my speed. 

I am not afraid of work. I can sit right down beside the 
biggest job I ever had and defy it to make me get at it. Only 
a coward who is afraid of work starts right at it the moment 
he gets the job. Not me. No work can intimidate me. 

There is no writing men’s union. The thing which hangs 
over a writing man’s head like the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended by a hair is the dead line. The dead line is the last 
minute you can do your work and still have it published. 1 
have never missed a dead line, but I have had more photo- 
graphic finishes with them than any man who makes his living 
pawing at a typewriter. 

The only other kind of a union I might be able to join 
would be a fishermen’s union. So far as I know, there is no 
piscatorial union. I live down in Florida where the Gulf 
Stream lies on the horizon and in it the dolphin, marlin, 
kingfish and a thousand other denizens of the deep play their 
lives away. The prize of them all is the sailfish. He wears a 
sword on the end of his nose, and on his back he has the fin 
which gives him his name. It is a purple and gold dorsal fin 
which stands up a couple of feet and looks like a sail. When 
you hook him, he gets up on the end of his tail and walks 
around on top of the water. It’s a great show. 

People come down here especially to catch sailfish. They 
hire a guide and a boat to go out into the Gulf Stream, and 
now and then they hook a sailfish. When they do land one, 
they actually boast of the fact that it took three quarters of 
an hour to bring the six foot fighting fool to gaff. Imagine 
bragging about three quarters of an hour of work! 

When a man catches his first sailfish, he rushes from the 
beat to the ever-waiting photographer to have his picture 
taken beside his fish. Next he rushes the fish off to the 
taxidermist and has it mounted on a seven foot board at a 
cost of seventy-five or thirty dollars. Then he faces the old 
problem. Now that he’s got it, what’s he going to do with it? 
There isn’t a room in his house big enough to hang it in! 
So he gives it to his country club, the local museum or a 
bar room. 

How I am running on. I was talking about a fishermen’s 
union. I want to join a fishermen’s union so that I can go on a 
sit down strike. I know of nothing I would like better. 

As a locale for my sit down strike of the fishermen’s union, 
I would never pick the Gulf Stream. It’s too strenuous. I 
would leave Florida and go back to the mountains of East 
Tennessee where I was born. That’s the finest place in the 
world for a sit down strike of the fishermen’s union. 
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You have te have red eyes to have a perfect sit down strike. 
And I am not referring to the red eye which the Tennessee 
mountaineer has always made regardless of government regula- 
tions. The red eye of which I speak is a fish. That’s his local 
name. Some places they call him a goggle eye. He is a flat 
green perch with eyes like rubies, and if you want to locate 
him in a fish book, you will find him under Rock Bass. He 
is the fellow I want in the creek when I have my strike. 

I remember a big sycamore on the creek at home. It grew 
with its feet in the water and towered high into the heavens. 
On the tip of one of its branches overhanging the water, a 
pair of bee martins each spring built their beautifully woven 
pouch-like nest of sweet grasses so that the swing of the limb 
would rock their babies to sleep. 

The huge roots were largely above ground, and where they 
jutted out into the creek they interfered with the flow of the 
stream and caused an eddy on the down stream side. The 
swirl of the water hollowed out this eddy until it was deep 
water, and here the red eyes lurked, ready to grab any luckless 
minnow that came down the creek. 

Down among the violets which sprang up between the roots 
of the sycamore, I want a tomato can, top turned back, and 
half filled with angle worms—the nice fat garden kind which 
squirm around quite happily in their can-contained earth until 
such time as it is their turn to fulfil the destiny of all garden 
worms and sacrifice their lives on a fish hook. 

For my sit down strike, I want a cane pole a dozen feet long 
and slender as a buggy whip. To its end I want tied a fish 
line, and about a yard from the end of the line I want the 
flat cork out of a—well, they used to come out of pickle 
bottles. 

Down below this I want two split buck shot as sinkers, and 
a small hook which, when covered with angle worms, will just 
fit into the mouth of a red eye. 

I’m not at all particular whether I catch them. All I want 
to do is go on a sit down strike and fish for them and think. 

I want to start in the early morning when the birds are busy 
with their bathing, getting their breakfast and practicing scales 
for the singing they will do later in the day. I want to sit on 
through the day until they get drowsy at noon, and then JI, 
too, will doze and dream on my job. 

I don’t want to have anything to think about. Just as a 
fallen leaf drifts into sight from upstream, whirls around a 
time or two in the eddy and then drifts off down the creek. 
so do I want vagrant thoughts to drift into my mind, whirl 
around a bit and then drift out of mind without any solution 
of their problems, or any attempt to part with them seriously. 

I want to watch the sun dapple the water with... 

I know what I want! 

“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again just for tonight!” 
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International Committee 


APPOINTMENTS 
1943 


Committees of the Board of Trustees 


EXECUTIVE 
Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario, Chairman 
Frederick M. Barnes, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, Texas 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California 
(orwine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois 


FINANCE 
lrederick M. Barnes, Jersey City, New Jersey, Chairman 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California 


Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois 


Standin 4 Commzittecs 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


Joseph C. Bunten, Cheyenne, Wyoming, Chairman 
James G. Follett, Watertown, South Dakota 
Charles E. Pollard, Champaign-Urbana, II]linois 
Leo M. Shaw, Battle Creek, Michigan 

George M. Hetherington, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Guy H. Vande Bogart, Havre, Montana, Trustee 


AGRICULTURE 
Theodore H. Fenske, Morris, Minnesota, Chairman 
J. Burns Huyett, Charles Town, West Virginia 
Lowell G. Taylor, Vincennes, Indiana 
Herbert L. Turner, Portage, Wisconsin 
R. Allen Willis, Marianna, Florida 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Trustee 


ATTENDANCE 
Charles T. Hamilton, Vancouver, B.C., Chairman 
Charles B. Gillespie, Jefferson City, Missouri 
John H. Mooradian, St. Boniface, Manitoba 
Edward J. Parish, Oneonta, New York 
Edward J. Pease, Newton, Massachusetts 


Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia, Trustee 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
J. N. Emerson, Pullman, Washington, Chairman 
J. E. Laforest, Quebec, Quebec 
G. Truman Landberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
G. Harold Martin, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Thomas Richardson, Kalispell, Montana 
Carl C. Koester, Batavia, New York, Trustee 


BUSINESS STANDARDS 


J. Clark Sellers, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 

Tom W. Archer, Dallas, Texas 

Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington, South Carolina 
Warren A, Norris, Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey 

J. Raymond Schutz, North Manchester, Indiana, Trustee 


CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
Roy F. Cooke, Orange, Massachusetts, Chairman 
Max J. Derbes, New Orleans, Louisiana 
John A. Keefe, Billings, Montana 
Otto E. Riemenschneider, North Hudson, New Jersey 
Martin T. Wiegand, Washington, D. C. 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California, Trustee 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois, Chairman 
Earle F. Gardemann, Salt Lake City, Utah 
John E. Gorsuch, Denver, Colorado 
H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario 
Royal Sheldon Milligan, San Francisco, California 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Charles C. Toomey, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman 
Eugene F. Durand, Tucson, Arizona 
Joseph E. Johnson, West Monroe, Louisiana 
James H. Samuel, Morristown, New Jersey 
R. J. Vaughan, Helper, Utah 
J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Virginia, Trustee 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 
J. Smyth Carter, Toronto, Ontario, Chairman 
Rev. William S. Dando, Carlsbad, New Mexico 
A. L. Drake, Waterloo, Iowa 
J. Maryon Saunders, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
J. C. Wardlaw, Atlanta, Georgia 
George G, Peery, Salem, Virginia, Trustee 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, Chairman 
Guy A. Benson, Racine, Wisconsin 
Thomas G. O’Brien, New York, New York 
Walter L. Morris, Fort Worth, Texas 
George F. Shafer, Bismarck, North Dakota 


MUSIC 
Emmons B, Lytle, Huntington, West Virginia, Chairman 
Charles R. Herrington, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
James R. Millman, Chatham, Ontario 
Lester F. Weatherwax, Wichita, Kansas 
Albert L. Williams, Montgomery, Alabama 
Frederick M. Barnes, Jersey City, New Jersey, Trustee 
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PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
Mark A. Smith, Macon, Georgia, Chairman 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Carl E. Endicott, Atlanta, Georgia 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Hon. Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., St. Boniface, Manitoba 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


Charles H. Hulse, Ottawa, Ontario, Chairman 
Frank P. Dawson, Sarnia, Ontario 

Martin Livingston, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

D. H. Murdoch, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Frank W. Turnbull K. C., Regina, Saskatchewan 
David H. Elton, K. C., Lethbridge, Alberta, Trustee 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 
Waitman F. Zinn, Baltimore, Maryland, Chairman 
Josiah Crudup, Macon, Georgia 
A. Key Foster, Birmingham, Alabama 
John F. Paterson, Missoula, Montana 
Ray T. Wright, Lawrence, Kansas 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, Trustee 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona, Iowa 
Ray A, Furr, South Carolina 
William W. Loomis, La Grange, Illinois 
George A. Meadows, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia, Trustee 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


Ashley H. Clague, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chairman 
James A. Christiansen, Edmonton, Alberta 

Jacob Gross, Jr., Baltimore, Maryland 

G. Edward Harvey, Missouri Valley, Iowa 

L. Newton Small, West Hollywood, California 

A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota, Trustee 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Clyde Hissong, Bowling Green, Ohio, Chairman 
George C. Bliss, East Lake-Oakland, California 
Rey. Father George J. Cairns, Monroe, Michigan 
Edward Guion, Pleasantville, New Jersey 
Percy L. F. Riches, Medicine Hat, Alberta 
Philip E. Auer, Galion, Ohio, Trustee 


Special Comotttees 
WARTIME CITIZENSHIP 


George A. Leist, Columbus, Indiana, Chairman 
J. Francis Harter, Buffalo, New York 

Richard D. Hill, West Palm Beach, Florida 
William W. Horner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Frank S. Lawrence, Gallup, New Mexico 
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Henry C. Meader, Montgomery, Alabama 
David Nelson Sutton, West Point, Virginia 
Ralph Newton, Waycross, Georgia 

James C. Palumbo, Payette, Idaho 

Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois, Trustee 


RESOLUTIONS 
Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 
Prof. Charles H. Archer, Princeton-Athens, West Virginia 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. Martin Fry, State College, Pennsylvania 
C. M. Pierce, Chadron, Nebraska 
Norman W. Reed, Toledo, Ohio 
Edgar Richardson, Lexington, Kentucky 
Roy S. Ruckman, Nappanee, Indiana 
F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., St. Boniface, Manitoba 
Leon A. Sparks, Eufaula, Alabama 
Hugh M. Young, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, Trustee 


PAST INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman 
Ralph C. Barker, Durham, North Carolina 
Philip N. McCaughan, Long Beach, California 
Harry D. MacDonald, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
W. Eugene Wolcott, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 

Fount H. Rion, Palatka, Florida, Chairman 

Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Paul G. James, Des Moines, Iowa 

Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee 

Rey. Fred L. Poulson, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 

Simon H. Reynolds, Rochester, New York 

Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, Texas, Trustee 


COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR PLANNING 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Benjamin Black, Oakland, California 
A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
P. O. Davis, Auburn, Alabama 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
Charles H. Hulse, Ottawa, Ontario 
Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
J. Belmont Mosser, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania 
James P. Neal, Olympia, Washington 
George T. Trundle, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio 


PAST PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 

ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, N. J., Co-Chairman 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, Co-Chairman 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, Secretary 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
Hon. Joshua, L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


PAST PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 
ON HEMISPHERIC EXTENSION 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
Carl E. Endicott, Atlanta, Georgia 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Mark A. Smith, Macon, Georgia 
F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., Boniface, Manitoba 
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KEEPING OUR MILITARY MEMBERS INTERESTED 


WITH winter helping our Russian allies, with the second front 
well established in North Africa, and with a steady up-trend 
in the production of munitions and the material of war, it 
would be a pessimist indeed who would 
not say that we have gone over a very 
definite hump in our conduct of this war. 
Certainly ultimate victory is nearer now 
than it has been at any time since De- 
cember 1041. 

Kiwanis has a definite and selfish in- 
terest in this war. On it depends so 
many things in the future of our organi- 
zation that we must study with infinite care both this war and 
the last war in relation to Kiwanis. 

Of course the primary problem we have is the replacement 
in our clubs of the members who have been called to the 
colors, or who have been taken away from their home towns 
by war industries. Our ambition is to keep the membership up 
to its ante-war strength. There are good men and true who can 
be brought into Kiwanis to replace our military members, and 
many clubs have demonstrated that it can be done. Your club 
can do it if a systematic and determined effort is made. 

When this war is over, we want our military members back 
in Kiwanis. In the meanwhile, we want to keep up their 
interest in Kiwanis while they are in uniform. And the best 
way to retain that interest is by keeping them constantly in 





touch with Kiwanis and its activities. 

It is not immodest for us to say in these pages that the 
best way this can be accomplished is by sending them The 
Kiwanis Magazine regularly. Not only will they enjoy read- 
ing about what we are doing, but they will have the feeling 
that the organization has not forgotten them just because 
they no longer sit with us at our luncheon meetings. 

Kiwanis, and The Kiwanis Magazine, are a symbol of the 
best things in the North American way of life—the things 
these fighting for. The Kiwanis 
Magazine will be a reminder of the home town and the gang 
they laughed and sang with at the home town club. 


military Kiwanians are 


Service men are constantly shifting from one location to 
another. The local club can much better keep track of their 
addresses than the International organization can, which has 
thousands of military Kiwanians on its lists. It should be the 
duty of the local secretary to keep the addresses of the service 
members of his club as nearly up to date as possible, and 
when their addresses are not available, to see that their wives 


get the Magazine. 


It will not be long until ten thousand Kiwanians of the 
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United States and Canada will be in uniform. If The Kiwanis 
Magazine should send each of these men a copy of the 
Magazine without charge, it would mean ten thousand dollars 
in lost subscriptions, which would be a heavy burden indeed. 

But with each club paying the one dollar subscription for 
each of its members in the military service, the burden would 
be small. This being self evident, at the meeting of all the 
District Governors and International Officers in November, it 
was decided that Kiwanis clubs would be willing to prove their 
interest in their military members by paying their subscriptions 
to The Kiwanis Magazine for the duration. 

If the secretary of each club will be good enough to send 
in a check for the one dollar per capita subscription to the 
Magazine, we can go right ahead with keeping our military 
members in touch with Kiwanis, and insure their return to 
Kiwanis when this war is over and they are home again. 

Surely one dollar a year is small insurance to pay to guar- 
antee the return of these members to active participation in 
your club. 


| an 


“The first proof a man gives of his interest in a 
woman is by talking to her about his own sweet self.” 
—Kipling. 
NO DENVER CONVENTION 


THE International Council in its wisdom has decided that 
there will be no International Convention in Denver this 
summer, but that Denver will have first call on the first con- 
vention after the war. 

This is, of course, a war time measure 
to avoid transportation complications. Our 
governments need all the railroad facili- 
ties they have to move troops and 
munitions from place to place, and it is 
the duty and the pleasure of Kiwanis to 
help avoid traffic congestion. 

Instead of the convention at Denver, 
there will be a streamlined International 
Chicago, June 22, 23 and 24. This convention will be put on 
by our International organization and will be a strictly busi- 
ness meeting without fanfare or entertainment. 

It is hoped that each club will send one representative, but 
large delegations are not encouraged. The absence of entertain- 
ment will discourage the attendance of the ladies—and we will 
miss them!—but after the war there will be other conventions 
at which we can prove how much we appreciate their presence. 

The Medinah Athletic Club has been selected as the locale 
for the convention because it is out of the congested area of 
Chicago. Within two blocks of the club are ample hotel accom- 
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modations for the one thousand delegates we expect to attend. 

The Council also decided that as this is to be a strictly 
business meeting without the expense of entertainment, the 
registration fee for delegates will be reduced to five dollars. 
This will pay the bare expenses of the convention. 

The reduction in convention expenses for delegates, clubs 
and the International organization, will appeal to the war 
conscious members of Kiwanis who agree with the Council 
that this is not the time for spending large sums of money 
which might better be spent for some war time activity, or be 
invested in war bonds. 


¥.. 


Are you backing up the red, white and blue with 
some of your long green? 


CRITICISM 


WE are butchers, bakers and candlestick makers. We are 
dectors, lawyers and undertakers. We are what our educa- 
tion in the business or professional world has made us. What- 
ever our method of solving the bread 

and butter problem may be, we have you ee ew 
devoted time, talent and the better part 
of our life to studying it. 

If some grizzled old army general 
with as many stars on his shoulders as 
there are in the constellation Sagitta- 
rius tried to tell some one how we 
should run our business, we would feel 
that he was practically an idiot. What could he, with his 
time and education devoted to the art of war, know about 
candlestick making? 

If he were an admiral in cocked hat and gold bullion who 
had spent his life at sea, and he attempted to tell some one 
how we lawyers should try a case or draw up a legal docu- 
ment, we would make harsh remarks about studying law at 
the Naval Academy or while walking the poop deck of a 
submarine, and we would decide that the old guy was in 
his dotage. 

We know our business or our profession because we have 
devoted our life to it. And it might be a good idea if we 
would bear in mind that the star-shouldered old general and 
the medal-decorated old admiral have devoted their lives to 
the study of the art of war. 

It is only fair to believe that they know as much about 
their life’s work as we know about ours. They have studied 
military strategy, they know their resources, their strength 
and their weakness. They know when to attack and when 
to retreat, and they are authorities on fighting it out where 
they are. 

These things being true, and they are true, it is obvious 
that we should trust and depend on them to do their jobs 
as well as we do our jobs. It is the great American pre- 
rogative to sit in the barber shop and criticize our generals 
and admirals in what they are doing in this war on which 
our future depends, but it is as presumptuous of us as it 
would be for us to try to tell the surgeon how to perform 
the operation on which our life depends! 

The bat boy always thinks he knows more about manag- 
ing the team than the captain who has spent his life in base- 
ball, but we don’t want to be bat boys in this war! 


We wouldn’t want to live in a community which has 


no churches. Then why do we depend on other people 
to attend and support them? 
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NATURE 


NO wonder the old publication “Puck” carried at its mast 
head the sentence “What fools these mortals be!” 

Had we studied nature as we should have, we would have 
seen thousands of years ago how the 
wasps and the hornets macerated wood 
pulp and made paper nests. 

We would have learned from the bees 
how to make the marvelous plastic they 
use for their honeycomb. 

We would have realized, watching old 
Grandpa Turtle, the effectiveness of a 
strong, mobile, tank-like unit which 
could move along the ground and take to the water when 
necessary. 

We would have watched a hen hawk’s diving down from 
the sky on a luckless rabbit and learned about dive bombing. 

We would have seen the protective coloring of birds and 
animals blending into their background and becoming in- 
visible and learned camouflage long before we did. 

We would have learned about basic patterns by studying 
the snow crystals on our coat sleeves and the spider webs 
in our gardens. 

Perhaps the answer to all this is that human beings pre- 
fer to do things the hard way. We want to feel superior 
to the animal and insect kingdoms and not learn from them. 

But we can still learn from the mud wasp how she anes- 
thetizes the spiders she stores in the mud cells in which she 
lays her eggs. Months later, when the eggs hatch, the lar- 
vae has fresh, live food. We could use a knowledge of that 
anesthetic in our modern civilization. 


VWs. 


“In the life of a young man, the most essential thing 
for happiness is the gift of friendship.” 
—Sir William Osler. 





ATTENDANCE 


THE attendance problem, like the poor, we have always 
with us. What is more natural than that the civic minded 
members of Kiwanis should head up the various volunteer 
war activities? Airplane spotting, air 
raid warding, scrap metal drives, Red 
Cross courses, rubber drives, home 


shoulders of Kiwanians whose civic con- 
scious shoulders are broad and willing. 

But these war activities should not 
be allowed to interfere with Kiwanis at- 
tendance, or they are defeating their own purpose. Never 
in the history of the organization was there greater need for 
bearing down on the attendance at club meetings. Never 
was it more important that we strive for that hundred per- 
cent attendance goal which is always our aim. 

With rubber and gasoline rationing, the old plan of gath- 
ering up half a dozen men who failed in their attendance 
and driving them fifty miles to another club to make up 
that attendance is no longer practicable. This, plus the fact 
of the before-mentioned war activities, makes such a plan 
less feasible every day. 

Kiwanians can attend if they have impressed upon them 
the necessity for regular attendance. It is the job of the 
attendance committee to renew its vigilance and its efforts. 











Photo courtesy Herman Siemund, President Lake View Kiwanis Club 
Left to right: Dr. A. James Riffkind, Rabbi Morton M. Berman, the Reverend Father Moran (representing 


Bishop Sheil who arrived later in the evening), 


the Reverend John Rushton Heyworth, the Right 


Reverend Bishop Ernest Lynn Waldorf, the Reverend Harrison L. Ludwig and Rabbi Louis Binstock. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


by Dorothea Waitzmann 


HE promotion of inter-faith 
understanding and achievement 
of cooperative action toward a 
common goal has become a vital reality 
in Chicago under the sponsorship of 
the Lake View Kiwanis club. 

More than six hundred persons, rep- 
resenting the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish faiths, attended the third an- 
nual dinner meeting of the Lakeview 
Council on Religious Action held on 
Wednesday evening, November 18, in 
the auditorium of the Lincoln Belmont 
Y.M.C.A, 

“We are all bound together in this 
world, for good or evil. And there is 
something we can do about it,” was 
the keynote of the meeting sounded by 
the Reverend John Rushton Heyworth, 
founder-president of the Council, pas- 
tor of Unity Church (Unitarian) and 
member of the Lake View Kiwanis 
club, 

The thesis of the president’s mes- 
sage to the Council was taken up in 
turn by the speakers of the evening, 
including: the Right Rev. Bernard J. 
Sheil, resident bishop of St. Andrews 
Church and founder of the Catholic 
Youth Organization; Rabbi Morton M. 
Berman, of Temple Isaiah Israel; and 
the Right Rev. Ernest Lynn Waldorf, 
Methodist-Episcopal bishop of the Chi- 
Riffkind, 


cago area. Dr, A, James 


lay-delegate from Temple Sholom, was 
chairman of the evening. 
Lake 


Committee, 


As chairman of the View 


Kiwanis Spiritual Aims 
Reverend Heyworth took his duties 
seriously and interested his club in the 
possibilities cf carrying the ideals of 
Kiwanis International beyond the tra- 
ditional clu activities devoted to the 
vocational youth guidance programs, 
boys’ and girls’ work, and efforts in 
behalf of underprivileged children. 

Reverend Heyworth and his Spir- 
itual Aims Committee undertook to 
start a new movement within the 
Lakeview community. 

Founded in 1940 by a group of Lake- 
view clergy, representing various faiths 
and denominations, under the inspired 
leadership of Reverend Heyworth, to- 
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gether with the support of individual 
professional and business men of the 
district in cooperation with the Lake 
View Kiwanis club, the Lakeview 
Council on Religious Action is pledged 
to actively concern itself with every 
phrase and problem of community life 
and dedicated to the promotion of co- 
operative action through inter-faith 
understanding. 

The important role religious action 
must play in building the new world 
inevitably to be evolved through the 
culmination of the present global con- 
flict was emphasized by Bishop Sheil, 
who has been a familiar figure at all 
inter-faith dinners given by the Counci’. 

“Love of God and love of fellow- 
men,” the Bishop continued, “are pre- 
cepts upon which the hope and salva- 
tion of the world depends. Organiza- 
tions dedicated to closer inter-faith 
relationships are vital means by which 
these precepts of love may be univer- 
sally realized. Knowledge of God and 
of our neighbor begets love: and serv- 
ice is the child of love.” 

Bishop Waldorf enlarged upon 
knowledge as a prerequisite of love, 
concluding : 

“T see a church or a temple or a 
synagogue in a given community and 
I say to myself, ‘there is a God in this 
community.’ | meet a man and shake 
hands with him; coming face to face 
with him, I get a little glimpse of his 
immortal soul revealing itself through 
the windows of his eyes; I say, ‘the 
soul of that man is a part of the king- 
dom of the Living God’; and forthwith 
I love that man because, knowing him, 
I understand his philosophies.” 

Rabbi Berman, a former colleague 
of Dr. Stephen S. Wise in New York 
City and more recently a past president 
of Chicago's Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Association of Christians and Jews, 
lauded the initial accomplishments of 
the Lakeview Council, authoritative- 
ly predicting therefor a long career 
of great fructivity and pleasant 
associations. 

The invocation of the evening was 
offered by the Reverend Harrison Lud- 
wig, pastor of the Third Evangelical 
Reformed Church, and the benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. Louis Bin- 
stock, of Temple Sholom. The Lake 
View Kiwanis Glee Club rendered sev- 
eral excellent vocal selections and led 
in the singing of the 


” 


the assembly 

“Star Spang'ed Banner 

During the three years of its exis- 
(Turn to page 47) 
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SHORT 
SHOTS 


“MRS. MINIVER’ GOES TO TOWN 
Bluefield, West Virginia, was 
“pleased as Punch” to Mrs. 
Chips-Miniver (Greer Garson of Hol- 
lywood fame) as guest of honor at 


have 


luncheon which started off its War 
Bond selling campaign. International 


a # 
International Trustee J. Hudson Huffard, left, and 
beautiful Greer Garson at the right, chat during 
luncheon. 


Trustee J. Hudson Huffard, who is a 
member of the Bluefield Kiwanis club, 
was mighty glad, too, that he was 
master of ceremonies because he got to 
sit next to Greer. (Imagine all that 
luck coming to even a trustee!) She 
Was most gracious about autographing 
and helped do a grand job—Bluefield 
went over the top, subscribing for 
$450,000 worth of War Bonds. 











Kiwanian Claude Bain of Winnipeg proudly stands beside the official Kiwanis emblem which he 





executed in flowers, 


PRACTISES WHAT HE PREACHES 


When Claude Bain was a member 
of the International Committee on Ag- 
riculture in 1942, Chairman P. O. Da- 
vis asked him to write an agricul- 
tural bulletin under the title “Victory 
Gardens and Scrap Collection.” His 
prize garden in Winnipeg, picture of 
which is shown above, proves that Ki- 
wanian Bain practices what he preach- 
es, a fine quality for anyone. His gar- 
den exemplifies the official emblem of 
Kiwanis International, 


GUELPH GETS A GLIMPSE 
OF THE MET 


It was a lucky day for the Guelph, 
Ontario, Kiwanis club when Dr. Ed- 
ward Johnson, General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, was born in its fair city be- 


cause when he recently visited his 


When "The Navy Comes Through" had its premiere in Durham, North Carolina, screen star Jane 

Wyatt was on hand to add to the festivities. Fred Marshall, U. N. C. Co-Captain, left, and Jim 

Smith, Duke Captain, right, forgot all about the grid engagement which followed the luncheon as 
ihey sought favor in Jane's eyes, 


birthplace, he was honor guest at a 
meeting of the Guelph club. Dr. John- 
son knows his opera and _ especially 
the Met, and his story of the inside 
workings of that greatest of all opera 
companies, was the high spot in the 


year's club programs. 





Dr. Edward Johnson, General Manager of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, bought a War 

Savings Stamp from "Miss Canada" during his 
Guelph visit. 


DEATH 


Then | shall take my questing soul in hand 
And heed the voices that are calling me— 
Then | shall pause upon that awful strand 
And face the answer to life's mystery. 


| shall not fear, | know the path | tread, 
Like that which led me to this mortal birth, 
Need hold for me no element of dread.- 
The soul goes on its quest, the flesh to earth. 


That thing | am is vested in the soul, 

This frame of flesh, the all that man may see, 
Is but a factor in the earthly role, 

A thing of use, but no real part of me. 


And | shall follow on, another plane, 

Another phase of life to find and know,— 
Its scope determined, —what | here attain 
Predicts another point from which to grow 


And so, while roving stars shall wax and wane, 
Progressive life shall ever come to me,— 
And ever rising, plane on higher plane, 
Shall bear me on throughout eternity. 


—Dr. JoHN Escate, 
Charter Member, Riverside, Calif. 











ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
AIDS YOUNG FARMERS 

Through an exhibit at the Pinellas 
County Fair held at Largo, Florida, 
1 small town eleven miles from St. 
Petersburg, the Agriculture Commit- 


tee of the St. Petersburg, Florida, 
club uncovered a wealth of marvel- 
ous youth material in the Future 


Farmers and 4-H Clubs. 


club has a rotating fund of $250 raised 


Results: the 


from a barbecue to be used by the 
Future Farmers and a $50 fund for 
the 4-H girls of Largo. Through this 
aid a young man of Largo was en- 
abled to win a county scholarship of 
$1,000 and is now enrolled at Univer- 
sity of Florida, 

The club has also 500 school vic- 
tory gardens planted by the children, 
under the supervision of teachers at 
the various schools. <All seed and 
plants were furnished by St. Peters- 


burg club's Agriculture Committee. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
OTTAWA, ONT. 

“Men and women of different Euro- 
pean races are being trained at the 
present time in several United States 
universities for the express purpose of 
going back to the countries of their 
conclusion of 


racial origin at the 
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Agricultural Committee exhibit of St. Petersburg, Florida, at County Fair held at Largo resulted in a 
fine 4-H Club program. 


hostilities to assist in the rebuilding 
of civilization in their homelands 
along democratic lines.” 

This was a part of the message giv- 
en by International President Fred G. 
McAlister of London, Ontario, at the 
25th anniversary celebration of the Ot- 
tawa club. He was introduced by Dis- 
trict Governor C. H. Hulse. 
McAlister termed the 
training now being given in United 


President 


States universities to persons who will 
help in the rebuilding of Europe “one 
of the most reassuring aspects of the 





President and charter members of Ottawa, Ontario, at 25th anniversary celebration. Left to right, 

front: T. H. Gamble; A. J. Freiman; President H. H. McElroy; W. E. Houghton; Dr. W. C. Macartney. 

Standing: F. E. Ault; 1. G. Reece; D. R. Kennedy; W. S. Christie; J. |. Phillips; E. G. Browne; A. J. 
Ames; H. S. Higman, member International Committee on Convention Program. 


present struggle” he had come across 
during a recent tour of the United 
States. President McAlister declared 
that the fate of a country was in the 
hands of its government but the fate 
of democracy was in the hands of the 
local community and he emphasized the 
part that service clubs could take. 
President H. H. McElroy welcomed 
the International President to Otta- 
wa. He called on Mrs. McAlister to 
light the club’s anniversary cake and 
later presented her with a silver tray. 
Mayor Lewis welcomed the guests 
and after President McElroy’s remarks 
the meeting was turned over to the 
club’s 12 charter members who had 
H. Stanley 
Higman presided and the charter mem- 


charge of the program. 


bers presented “Cavalcade” which re- 
viewed the highlights of the club's 
activities since its foundation. 
Lieutenant Douglas Taylor spoke 
briefly as did Merton S. Heiss, manag- 
ing editor of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Kiwanian Duncan Longmire of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Committee asked that 


anaes 
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members contribute to the shipment of 
clothing which is being sent to Great 
Britain, while Kiwanian John Oram 
appealed for members to purchase Red 
Cross Christmas cards and Red Cross 
calendars to aid the society. 


HOBBY SHOP AT 
NEW LISKEARD, ONT. 

It is a generally accepted although 
an entirely mistaken idea that all boy 
problems are confined to large cities 
and that the small town boy has all of 
the advantages. 
there are a 


In New Liskeard 


sufficient number of industrial and 
manufacturing plants to maintain the 
community but not enough to provide 
occupation for the 
generation. The school facilities are 
very standard from an 
academic point of view, but small com- 
munities such as New Liskeard cannot 
possibly maintain the technical and 
manual training schools to which the 
city boy has access. 


suitable rising 


of a high 





Official group present at installation of Pennsylvania District officers, at 

Allentown. Seated: District Governor, H. I. Aulenbach, Allentown; Kiwanian 

J. T. Hummel, Allentown; Secretary L. K. McKeever, Allentown. 

Immediate Past Governor Leonard B. Keck, Greensberg; Past International 

President A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem; Past Governors Victor C. Diehm, 
Hazleton, and J. Martin Fry, State College. 


The local problem therefore resolved 
itself down to the boy who through 
financial or other circumstances cannot 
hope to acquire a college education or 
otherwise qualify himself to earn a 
livelihood. 
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The hobby shop of New Liskeard, Ontario, serves two purposes; that of awakening an interest in 
manual skill and while so engaged, keep the boys off the street and away from possible 


harmful 


It was with these thoughts in mind 
that the Hobby Shop idea was con- 
ceived; to serve the two-fold purpose 
of awakening the interest of boys in 
skill by 


the use of tools, 


manual 


thus keeping them 
off the street 
corners and away 
from harmful in- 
fluences. The boys 
have shown keen 
interest in the 
Hobby Shop and 
the members hope 
to enlarge its 
scope and develop 
more definite 
operating sched- 
Standing: les, 

For a work 
shop the base- 
ment of a 
trally located office was rented and 
installed. Ki- 
3risley made up blue- 


cen- 


the necessary benches 
wanian Ross 
prints for the work benches and the 
boys did a good job in their construc- 


tion. Members and others came to the 


influences. 


front by donating hand tools, bench 
vises, motors and some of the boys 
of their own hand tools. There are 
twenty boys enrolled from the high 
school and they are divided into two 
classes of ten each. Each class has two 
evening sessions per week. The com- 
mittee is so divided that each of the 
four evenings per week two members 
are present to act as supervisors. On 
these four evenings the shop is open 
from seven to nine-thirty and before 
closing time the shop is cleaned as a 
measure of fire prevention and also as 
a means of instilling habits of neatness 
in the boys. 

From time to time the club has as 
a guest some master craftsman in the 
various branches of woodworking to 
boys methods of 


show the proper 


handling power driven as well as 
hand tools. Household articles such as 
coat hangers, sock stretchers and maga- 
zine racks were displayed at a sale to 
help pay for the additional equipment. 

There are fire extinguishers and the 
contents of the shop are fully covered 
insurance. The 


by fire slogan of 


“Safety First” is kept in mind. 





Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District Convention had a beautiful setting at Bigwin Inn, Ontario. 


International President Fred G. McAlister appears in center 
and many other notables were present. 








Upper left: Mrs. Minnie Belle Mitchell whose book "Hoosier Boy" (Life of James Whitcomb Riley) 
has just been published, was guest of Greenfield, Indiana, club. Kiwanian A. C. Downing is shown 
presenting copies of book to librarian at James Whitcomb Riley Hospital, Right: President O. Higgins. 


Honor “Hoosier Boy” Author 


N RS. Minnie Belle Mitchell, 
A author of “Hoosier Boy” which 
relates to the childhood of the Hoosier 
poet, James Whitcomb Riley, was the 
guest of honor at the Greenfield club 
luncheon recently. 

She told how the book came to be 
written—not a children’s book at all 
originally, but the first chapter of a 
Riley biography—having known James 
Whitcomb Riley since childhood. She 
looked on him with pride while Ki- 
wanian A. C. Downing presented four 
Miss 


librarian at the 


copies of the book to Lucille 


Dichmann, James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital for children. 
Miss Dich- 


was always a 


In accepting the books, 
mann said that Riley 
great favorite with the little patients, 
and that “Hoosier Boy” will be of 


particular interest because the chil- 
dren already know by heart many of 
been 


Riley's poems, and also have 


fascinated with a set of Riley char- 
acter dolls presented to the Kiwanis 
ward of the hospital by the Green- 
field club several months ago. 

Mrs. Mitchell, though several years 
Mr. Riley's junior, had known him 
all her life. She was struck by the 
fact that while Mr. Riley is often re- 
ferred to as “the children’s poet,” no 
one seemed to have ever written about 
his own childhood and she was de- 
termined to correct that oversight. 

Other guests of honor at the lunch- 
eon were Col. Robert L. Moorhead, 
secretary of Bobbs-Merrill, the pub- 
lishing firm that has brought out the 


Riley books—and J. B. Howe Martin, 





Head table at 2!st anniversary of Ravenswood, Chicago, club. Left to right: Rev. G. T. Carl and 

Mrs. Carl, Ravenswood; Mrs. O. E. Peterson and O. E. Peterson, Secretary of Kiwanis International; 

President L. Spuller and Mrs. Spuller, Ravenswood: former Lieutenant Governor W. B. Sadler and Mrs. 
Sadler, Lakeview; Lieutenant Governor Larry Tromley, Chicago club, 
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superintendent of the Riley Hospital. 

All Riley lovers and the State of 
Indiana are fortunate to have had 
this book written by Mrs. Mitchell, 
whose personal contacts have given her 
authentic knowledge of the Hoosier 
poet. 


RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO, 
BECOMES OF AGE 


Over two hundred persons attended 
the twenty-first anniversary of the 
chartering of the Ravenswood club. 

The newest entry in the division, the 
Edgebrook club, had twenty-three mem- 
bers present which was a goal for the 
older clubs in the division. 

President Lawrence Spuller and Ki- 
wanian Herman Kenaga did a fine job 
in getting out such a large crowd and 
arranging a good program of entertain- 
ment and dancing. 

3y the good work of Kiwanian Carl 
Lueders of the charter member com- 
mittee he was able to have all the char- 
ter members of the club who are active, 
present and honored in a special way. 

The speaker of the evening, Interna- 
tional Secretary O. E. Peterson, gave 
ani inspiring address and congratulated 
the club on its twenty-one years of ac- 
tive work in the district. 


BIG PROBLEMS AT 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The Springfield club extended an 
invitation to 125 school superintendents 
to be their guests at a_ vocational 
guidance conference held at the State 
Teachers’ College. 

Dr. Frederick Seamster of the state 
department and Prof. Edwin Peters 
of William Wood College shared in 
the direction of the conference. Dur- 


ing the lunch hour at the college 
there were group discussions partici- 
pated in by business leaders and school 
directors. In the afternoon all were 
given an opportunity to see a group 
of students taking part in group activi- 
ties, which was followed by the 
showing of a motion picture relating 


to the vocational problem. 


BETTER LIVESTOCK 
FOR NEW ALBANY, MISS. 


With an agricultural program out- 
lined the New Albany club has carried 
out successfully the work set up for 
the year. 

In April, four registered small bone 
Poland China gilts were financed for 
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four 4-H Club boys. The boys returned 
two registered gilts from the first litter 
and these were placed with other 4-H 
Club members. When a specified num- 
ber of gilts were placed in the county, 
the surplus pigs were sold and the 
club’s fund was reimbursed. 

Through this project the club has 
accomplished the teaching and develop- 
ing of leadership, financing and the 
production of registered livestock in a 
section which is rapidly developing into 
a commendable livestock area. 

Two registered Jersey heifers were 
placed with 4-H Club boys who were 
given two years in which to pay for 
the calves. These boys also received 
some valuable training in showing 
livestock in county and state livestock 
shows. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in the agricultural program of the New 
Albany club and next year the members 
hope to continue and expand its 
program. 


A STEP FORWARD 
AT OGDEN, UTAH 

Ogden, Utah, has presented fracture 
frames to be used in cases requiring 
such equipment for underprivileged 
children to the children’s ward of the 
Dee Memorial Hospital. 

This equipment is a valuable asset 
to the community, as no other hospi- 
tal in the county is able to boast of 
such equipment. Previously breaks and 
fractures of children’s limbs were 
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Children's Ward at Dee Memorial Hospital, Ogden, Utah, where club presented fracture frames to 
be used in cases requiring such equipment for underprivileged children. 


: 





Boys and girls of 4-H Club sponsored by East Dearborn, Michigan. Adults in picture are leaders of 
4-H Club and chairmen of club's Agriculture Committee. 





Organization conference of Nebraska-lowa at Omaha, Nebraska. Rear: Immediate Past Governor 

Duane Dewel, Algona; International Trustee A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota; District Governor W. 

S. Aten, Holdrege; District Secretary B. L. Holton, Waterloo. Lieutenant Governors F. W. Klusmire, 

South Omaha; E. L. Allphin, Council Bluffs; L. M. Miller, Cherokee; C. R. Sanborn, Cedar Rapids; 

Walter Loehwing, lowa City; Kiwanian G. Saylor, former Lieutenant Governor; J. G. Hansen, Fremont; 

Lieutenant Governor W. E. Scott, Fairbury; Past Governors G. L. Cavanaugh, R. W. Swanson, Omaha; 
and Past International President R. M. Crossman, Omaha. 


handled by improvised methods and 
makeshift equipment provided by the 
surgical profession. These frames will 
be used for other children requiring 
hospitalization when they are not in 
use by underprivileged children. This 
represents only one of the many 
achievements of the committee. 


Elberton, Ga. — On October &, 
through a committee composed of Ki- 
wanians Sam Patz, Lloyd Newbourne 
and Z. B. Rogers, the club sponsored 
the issue of the semi-weekly Elberton 
Star of that date. The committee 
wrote the editorials, had news items 
and several fine contributions, chief 
and most widely read “Bill Jones” by 
Roe Fulkerson. No effort was made to 
get any money out of it. The issue 
was widely circulated, and many ex- 
pressions of commendation have been 


received from the nearby communities, 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


WAR STAMPS ADD UP 
AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


In accordance with a plan devised 
Harold R. 


Syracuse club members were divided 


by Kiwanian Brakeman, 
into eight teams of Navy, Army, Sub- 
Coast Tank 
The 


the members were placed 


marine, Guard, Marine, 
Corps, Air Corps and Medical. 
names of 
into twenty-six 


on boards marked 


squares. A war stamp as purchased 
by a member was placed on the square 
as he attended a Kiwanis meeting. 

\t a meeting in mid-summer these 
stamps taken the 
and placed in books, $1,925 worth of 


were from boards 
bonds being turned over to members 
who had converted their stamps into 
honds. Five hundred and forty-eight 
dollars in war stamps are being held 
for members for the second half of the 
year; $90 in stamps were returned to 
owners who wished to purchase their 


own bonds and a $25 bond was award- 


ed to Burnett FE. Haylor of the At- 
tendance Committee for the highest 
stamp value. 

The board was then cleared and 


made ready for the second half accu- 
mulation of stamps and which to date 
has doubled the record of the first half. 


SASKATOON, SASK. 
AIDS CADET CORPS 


The Saskatoon club had the privi- 
lege of presenting to the Jervis Bay 
Cadet Corps of the city, two cutters 
"and “Ki- 
Dallin 


to be known as “Kiwanis A’ 
ge Vern 


made the official presentation. 


wanis President 

In the purchase of these two cut- 
ters to be used on the Saskatchewan 
River, the club felt that it could com- 
bine two of its main objectives—finan- 
cial aid to the war effort and the Boys’ 
Work 


the club had the wholehearted support 


program. In the undertaking 
of the cadets, their parents and friends 
and the citizens of the city in general, 
as was shown by the fine results of 
the apple sale held last fall. The boys 
took an active part in the work con- 
nected with the sale, and the citizens 
responded freely in the purchase of 
the apples, the proceeds of which were 


used for the purchase of the boats. 


In this project, the members are 
helping these young boys to grow into 
healthy citizens and feel that anything 
that can be done to help youth will 
be a valuable service to the country. 

In President Dallin’s 


“These 


presentation 
Sea Cadets 
have put new life into the members, 


address he said, 


they feel like boys again.” 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
IN THE SCRAP 


Like all the other clubs, Cleveland 
Heights was very much in the scrap 
drive which was concluded on October 
18. 

City Manager Kiwanian Hiram H. 
Canfield knew that the only way to 
have the job done right was to call on 
the Kiwanis club and he appointed 
Kiwanian Albert J. Graham as _ the 
chairman of the drive. The members 
worked for two weeks prior to Octo- 
ber 18 when the members were divid- 
for 
Thirty trucks were obtained 


ed into crews to canvass homes 
scrap. 
to move the scrap but it was necessary 
before the drive was ended for sixty 
trucks to be in operation. 

The city’s quota was 200 tons but 
the members obtained 1000 tons. The 
club furnished lunches for the workers 
during the drive. 


EL PASO, TEX. 
BIDS HIGH 


Fl Paso Kiwanians were advised to 
come to their October 28 meeting pre- 
pared to bid heavily for the garments 
of a well known strip tease artist. Ki- 
Leo McDonald in opening 
the program, presented a masked and 


wanian 


heavily clothed lady. 

W. D. Swigert, an outstanding live- 
stock asked bids for 
the young lady’s mask. President 
Chris Fox bid $2,000 on behalf of the 
El Paso club and the mask was sold 


auctioneer for 


to him at this figure. 

The settled 
down to some serious bidding for valu- 
able prizes offered by various club 
Kiwanian D. D. Roderick 


bid $150 per pound for a slab of ba- 


members nevertheless 


members. 


He also purchased an electric 
clock $500. 


con, 


alarm for There was a 





ten pound ham which brought $1,250; 
$700 for four hotel dinners; $100 for 
a pair of shoes; $150 for a quart of 
motor oil; merchandise gift certificate 
for $750. 

Fl Paso Kiwanians purchased bonds 
in the amount of $18,483. 


MONTICELLO, KY. 
OVER THE TOP 

President James K. Phillips of the 
Monticello club, working with the lo- 
cal newspaper in the National Scrap 
Drive went over the top with 1,733,- 
256 pounds of scrap. 

In order to accomplish this goal in 
a rural district where there are no 
railroads the club secured the help of 
all schools and men. One 
Sunday the entire club turned out with 
teams and trucks to bring in 95,000 
pounds from a mountainous section of 


business 


the county. 


to the awards offered 


by the newspapers the club donated 


In addition 


over $100 in cash as a special incen- 
tive to students in the city and county 


schools. 
The Monticello club also sponsored a 





"No baby now" is the hen which this 4-H Club 

girl holds as she waits her turn at the scale when 

she brought it to market. Forty-nine chickens 
were given to her by Memphis, Tennessee. 
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special war bond sale at a theatre, the 
sales amounting to $50,475. 

The citizens donated over $1,000 in 
prizes to be auctioned to those buy- 
ing the bonds. Instead of buying tick- 
ets for admission a stamp was pur- 
chased. Sgt. Alvin C. York attended 
and bought the first award to be auc- 
tioned, a country ham which brought 
$500. 

This special sale totalled the War 
Bond and Stamp sale for October to 
$63,768.75. Monticello has a popula- 
tion of 1,700. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
IS THE FIRST 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Rochester, 
New York, hold the distinction of be- 
ing the first service club in the nation 
to sponsor a Naval Aviation Cadet 
Unit. 

With the membership of the three 
Rochester clubs, (Rochester, North- 
west Rochester, and Brighton) acting 
as Naval Auxiliary Procurement Of- 
ficers, working from a special Kiwanis 
V5 recruiting office set up in the 
club headquarters hotel, a one-week 
campaign netted over 60 applicants. 
Some of the applicants were luncheon 
guests of the club preceding their ap- 
pearance before the Medical Examin- 
ing Board. Thirty-nine were accept- 
ed. The name “Rochester Rockets” 
was chosen for the unit. 

On the evening of October 12, The 
Rockets were entertained by the club 
at a farewell dinner. A personal gift 
was presented to each cadet and the 
proceedings broadcast over a_ local 
station. Following this a gala parade 
composed of the “Rockets,” a 35 piece 
band, naval officers, sea scouts and 
Kiwanians proceeded through the 
streets to the Lehigh Valley Station, 
where the cadets entrained for Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, where they were 
to begin a pre-flight training course. 

Each member of The Rockets was 
presented with a mechanical pencil by 
the clubs. Presiding at the meeting 
were President John LeFeber and 
Kiwanian J. B. Deuel. 


WICHITA, KAN. 
COLLECTS SALVAGE 

In keeping with the club’s pledge to 
the Defense Council, the Wichita club 
responded to a plea to make a house to 
house canvass for salvage of the north- 
east section of Wichita. 
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The governor's banquet of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District Convention at Kansas City, 
was well attended. 


President Henry Laffer formed a 
salvage committee of sixteen Kiwan- 
ians and in a short time 3,500 homes 
were furnished with bulletins explain- 
ing the kinds of scrap and _ instruc- 
tions as how to get it ready for the 
trucks. 

Through the support given to the 
club, the scrap drive accumulated an 
astounding amount of salvage. 


ALTADENA, CALIF., 
FIRE WATCHERS 


Altadena members stimulated re- 
cruiting for the volunteer Fire Watch- 
ers Corps at a luncheon held recently 
in the Altadena Country Club. Guests 
included high-ranking executives of 
the county forestry department, civil- 
ian defense groups and Altadena civic 
organizations. Kiwanian Wynn B. 
Norton, chairman of the club’s Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, presided. It 
was through his efforts that every 
member of the club has joined the 
Forest Fire Watchers Corps, which is 
an organization of citizens who have 
pledged themselves to watch whenever 
they are in the forest areas or else- 
where to prevent forest fires or fires 
of any kind. 

The corps was promoted by W. V. 
Mendenhall, Angeles Forest Supervi- 
sor, who was honor guest at the lunch- 
eon. Many prominent citizens were 
present as special guests. 

A red fag bag is given persons enter- 
ing the forest areas in which to keep 
their cigarettes and matches. The pur- 
pose is to remind smokers to obey the 
forest regulations as to smoking, 
building and extinguishing camp fires. 
Twenty-five thousand fag bags and 
phamphlets were distributed by the 
Altadena club. 


Abington, Virginia, 
Charter Night 
BINGTON’S new Kiwanis Club, 
formed under the sponsorship of 
3ristol Kiwanians, received its charter 
from Governor Waitman F. Zinn at 
a largely attended banquet at the 
Martha Washington Inn. 
With Lieutenant Governor 
Hylton of Roanoke presiding as toast- 


Price 


master, Governor Zinn presented the 
charter to President E. Fewell Legard 
amid the plaudits of 100 visiting Ki- 
wanians from Bristol, Bluefield, Roa- 
noke, Norton, Erwin and other points. 
Malcolm 
Shull of Elizabethton, governor-elect 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
who congratulated the new club and 


The speakers included J. 


its sponsors and International Trustee 
J. Hudson Huffard who gave an ex- 
cellent address. Telegrams were read 
from many nearby Kiwanis clubs and 
officers of Kiwanis International. 

District Secretary Frank B. Walters 
presented the club with a Canadian 
flag on behalf of the Roanoke club. 
Governor Zinn presented a guest reg- 
ister. 

New officers and directors are: 
President, E. F. Legard; Vice Presi- 
dent, S. J. Latture; Secretary, H. M. 


Elliott. Directors, A. C. Smeltzer, A. 
L. Calfee, C. H. Butt, E. J. Clifton, 
P. S. Smith, C. E. Scyphers and 


T. C. Phillips. 
@ 

Williamsport, Pa. — The club spon- 
sored a recital for a blind girl who 
felt that she wanted to do something 
for the community because the com- 
munity has been so good to her. The 
proceeds went to the Lycoming County 
Community and War Chest. The 
amount derived was $205.70. 
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Kiwanis Anniversary 
BY J. SMYTH CARTER 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education 


NNIVERSARIES mean much 
to us, they speak to us. They 
call us back to the beginnings 

—the fundamentals. Fortunately, Ki- 
wanis was born in the first month of 
a fitting time for reflection, 
new resolution and rededication. 





the year 


Kiwanis was founded in Detroit on 
January 21, 1915, so during this week 
of January 17-23, we observe its 
= twenty-eighth anniversary. 

- ~~ 

— This year your club meeting during 

«@ —* Kiwanis Anniversary Week sends out 

a clarion call. The war has given 

Baby beef purchased by Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in support of annual 4-H Baby Beef Show. Left: boy Se ee vay tl Cones ae 
who raised calf and Kiwanian J. B. Francioni admiring calf. Niwanis a new _ arger place 1n - Z 

sun. But the principles of Kiwanis 
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remain unchanged. We should stress j 
anew the objects and objectives. , 

Kiwanis has a place in the heart of 
the community in war and in peace. 
Aim to enlarge that place by inviting 
members of your civic government, 
leaders in education, church and state 
—also former members and_ special 
friends of Kiwanis. 





It is suggested that your club Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education, arrange 
a program along the following lines: 

1. Opening. Our two National An- 


) thems. 
« ' 
= leew. ~~ 2. Luncheon. 
- "a . ‘ 





3. Club singing. 


Dental clinic located in grammar school and sponsored by Bradenton, Florida. Almost any case can 4. Reading of Message by Inter- 


be handled in this clinic so thoroughly is it equipped. A ; af 5 
° national President Fred G. McAlister. 


The reader should be the president of 
the club or the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. (a copy 
of the president’s address will be sent 
to your club secretary) 

5. Singing—A Kiwanis song by 
soloist, duet, trio or quartette, prefer- 
ably from club membership. 

6. The address—There’s a_ great 
story to be told. It’s the story of the 
beginning of Kiwanis—the early years 
—the subsequent growth—the facts of 
today—the vision of tomorrow. 





7. Pledge of Rededication — “In 
this solemn moment of meditation I 
rededicate myself to the purposes, prin- 
ciples and program of Kiwanis, to 
form enduring friendships, render al- 
truistic service, better my community 
and promote by precept and example 
that patriotic citizenship upon which 
rests the future of my country,” 





These articles attracted crowds to the annual hobby show sponsored by Fostoria, Ohio. Many youths 
entered displays in the show, 
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A. P.O: Gib: 
c-o. Postmaster, N. 
November 8, 1942. 


Fag lt¥ 


Dear Mert: 


Your letter of some weeks ago finally 
caught up with me. You asked for a 
message. Only this—I have been in many 
lands in recent months, ancient lands, 
the birthplace of civilization, and seen 
the people of many nations and soldiers 
from every part of the world. Against 
this colorful background it is good to 
see the forces of the U. S. A. and it is 
good to feel a welcome from the most 
ancient to the youngest of nations, from 
the old world to the new, 
old call out “Hello America.” 

And now to shift to the scene back 
home. It’s football season and hog-kill- 
ing time now in Alabama and in Illinois. 


as young and 


V 


Somewhere in New Guinea 


November 9, 1942. 


Captain R. L. Waffle (0-331110) 
10th Evacuation Hospital 

A.P.O. No. 923 c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California. 


Dear Mr. Clough: 


As you can see from this greeting I 
have been moved from Australia and 
am now located in New Guinea. We 
are not able to buy a thing here, so I 
hope this mimeographed Greeting will 
serve the purpose of conveying to you 
a Good Old American “Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year.” 

I understand that Kiwanis is doing a 
very good job at home and I am happy 
to hear it. Understand that they had a 
very good job at home and I am happy 
August at the home club in Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. Was sorry that I had to miss 
it. While in Australia I received the 
Kiwanis Magazine quite regularly and 
enjoyed it no end. However, since mov- 





LETTERS FROM KIWANIANS OUT THERE 


And lighting the Ki- 
wanis council fires in Chicago. If we used 
to take these things for granted—you 
and I and the rest of us—we know bet- 
ter now, and know they are worth work- 
ing and fighting for. Ten thousand miles 
they look wonderful. And they 
are wonderful, Mert. 

Give my best to all of the old boys 
and tell them they would be proud of 
their sons out here if they could 
them and proud of what the U. S. Army 
Forces have accomplished in this thea- 


soon you'll be 


away 


see 


ter during the past year. 
Sincerely, 
Lieut. Col. Sam Clabaugh. 


Note: Sam served us as International 
Treasurer in 1938-39, and previous to 


that as International Trustee. 


V 


ing up here to New Guinea they haven’t 
caught up with me yet. 
New Guinea is a very rough country 


of foreboding jungles and very steep 


a 


A Valentine War Stamp Corsage is Uncle Sam's 

fashion note for February. It will contain nine 

ten cent War Savings Stamps and will retail as 
usual for one dollar. 


and rugged mountains, I have seen quite 
a good deal of both. The weather is 
hot (go -100° in the shade) 
a hundred at present due to a daily rain. 
We share the jungle with the usual com- 
plement of lizards, 
and a thousand or more biting insects, 


very and 


snakes, crocodiles 
including big scorpions and spiders. We 
natives about and they are 
Our 


have many 
for the most part quite friendly. 
food all comes from cans and we miss 


fresh meat and milk the most, although 


an egg now and then would also taste 
good. The mosquitoes are not large 
here, but they are very vicious. 

This is a very disorganized hodge 


podge of facts with which I hope I have 
With best wishes 
I beg to remain, 


not bored you. and 


regards of the season, 
Very truly yours, 
R. FF 


Fond du Lac, 
Kiwanis Club. 


V 
FRANK ON SECRET MISSION 


Folks will remember the distinguished 
gentleman who had charge of the con- 
ferences at the Cleveland Convention. 
He was Frank S. Wright, immediate past 
governor of the 
he is now Lieutenant Frank S. Wright. 
A. P. O. No. 3035, care of Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. He and seven other 
gentlemen have been selected for foreign 
service in the Army Air Corps. Their 
mission is a secret one. Frank would 
like to hear from his friends in Kiwanis 
and if you will write him at the 
address your letter will reach him. 


V 


WAFFLE 


Member, Wis., 


Florida District and 


above 


HI! LIEUTENANT 

Roy Cooke, past governor of the 
New England District and chairman for 
1943 of the International Committee on 
Classification and Membership, has been 
sworn in as a Lieutenant in the Mas- 
sachusetts State Guard. 
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Who’s Who In Kiwanis 


is the title 
completed by J. 


“Accounting Principles” 
of a_ book 
Hugh Jackson, Immediate Past Gover- 


recently 


nor of the California-Nevada District. 
Charles R. Hadley Company of Los 
Angeles published the 767-page book 
which a number of leading institutions 
have already adopted as a text. 


Kiwanians Henry Taylor, R. L. Rus- 
sell, and W. A. O'Keefe of Moberly, 
Missouri are doing their share to make 
the Moberly Chamber of Commerce 
more than worthy of its name. Mr. 
Taylor will become the 1943 president, 
Mr. Russell was elected vice president 
and Mr. O'Keefe, treasurer. 

William I. Troutman, immediate 
past president, is the first Shamokin, 
candidate elected 


Pennsylvania ever 


congressman-at-large in a_ state-wide 
campaign, 

Kiwanian John W. Fry, 
Alberta, 
mayor. This will be Mayor Fry’s sixth 


of Edmon- 


ton, has been re-elected 
consecutive term thus smashing all mu- 


nicipal records. 


Kiwanian Frank A. Epps, Dover, 
New Jersey Club, has been appointed 
district director of the Facility Secur- 
ity Division of the Office of Petrol- 
eum Co-ordinator. 


Past Governor Hal Holmes of El- 
lensberg, Washington has been elected 


congressman from one of the Wash- 
ington districts. Past Governors Clint 
S. Harley and Arthur S. Cory of 


Seattle were elected members of the 


House of Representatives. 


Hon. A. Sidney Camp, representa- 
tive the 
District of Newnan, Georgia is a past 


from Fourth Congressional 


president of the club and the Hon. 
William Y. 
a justice of the Supreme 


Atkinson, recently elected 
Court of 
Georgia, is also a past president. 


Stanley Elder of Marquette, Michi- 
gan, has been elected to the Michigan 
Legislature on the Republican ticket. 
His term began this month. 


Kiwanian Harry D. MacDonald of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado has been 
senator. This is his 


re-elected state 


second term. 


Kiwanian Roy S. Milligan of San 
Francisco spends his spare time per- 
forming his duties as a sector air raid 
warden, collecting scrap as Chief Sal- 
vage Warden for the Salvage for Vic- 
Committee and numerous other 
war work activities, and every one of 
the five members of his family is do- 
ing war work in some capacity. 


tory 


Chris Megorden, past president and 
charter member of Waukon, Iowa, 
club, has been elected vice president 
of Iowa State Bankers’ Association. 

G. Carlton McCall, charter member 
and past president of Norton, Virginia, 
club, is the Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, member of town 
council, of county school board, and 


president of 


chairman of local board, selective 
service, 

Harold H. Smedley, Muskegon, 
Michigan, now holds two national 


championships in fly casting, having, 
at the last national tournament held in 
Chicago in August, won the National 
Dry Fly title and the National Wet 
Fly title. This is the first time in the 
history of casting that one man has 
both titles at the 
ment. Kiwanian Smedley won the wet 
fly championship with a perfect score. 


won Same tourna- 


International Secretary Emeritus Fred 
Parker and his wife have returned to 
their home in Florida after a summer 
on Cape Cod and a visit with their 
daughters in New York City. Fred is 
happily associated with the St. Peters- 
burg club and is serving as chairman of 
the Kiwanis Education Committee and 
as a member of the Program and 
Achievement Report Committee. 


George R. Cushing, president of the 
Airport Area, Atlanta, Georgia, club, 
has been awarded the Purple Heart 
France 
Purple 


for heroic service in 


The 


medal 
twenty-four years ago. 


Heart, which was inaugurated by 
George Washington for _ heroism 
among his men, is now awarded only 
for gallantry and wounds received 
while in contact with the enemy. 


The Logan, Ohio Club is proud of 
Kiwanians Walter E. Brehm and 
Lawrence P. Mooney, former lieutenant 
governor. Dr. Brehm was chosen Con- 
gressman and Kiwanian Mooney was 
elected to the State Legislature. 


V 
Larry Dierks and Jim Lake 


On Government Assignment 


Official Washington recently reached 
out and took two members of the Gen- 
eral Office staff in the persons of Law- 
rence H. Dierks and James H. Lake. 
Larry Dierks was manager of the Pub- 
lic Relations department and now be- 
comes a part of the Office of War 
Information, Washington, a very natural 
spot for him to land. Jim Lake was 
“borrowed” by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation so that his expert knowl- 
edge of organization work could be capi- 
talized in the promotion of scrap drives. 
His success has been outstanding. The 
loan was for six months. 

Those who know Larry well and those 
who know only slightly of his Public 
Relations activities with Kiwanis appre- 
ciate that he will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the OWI personnel. Larry, the 
bachelor member of the General Office 
staff, has been with Kiwanis since 1925 
in years of service just a little behind 
the Ancient Mariners, Messrs. Monson 
and Heiss. 

There were staff parties for the “bor- 
rowed” boys and our feelings of pride 
that they were wanted and needed just 
barely overcame our feelings of regret 
to see them clean out their desks and 
arrange for forwarding addresses. 

At the General Offices Jim Lake’s 
work has been shifted and divided among 
other staff workers and Larry’s job has 
been taken over in the emergency by 
William A. Dunlap whose services in 
the field have been of such outstanding 
value as to merit his being brought in- 
to the General Office to carry on the 
Public Relations Department work. 
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Canada: Today and Tomorrow 
By WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 


IWANIANS who are interested 

in a better understanding of the 
problems of Canada and the Domin- 
ion’s war effort will find intensive 
treatment of these forces in Chamber- 
lain’s Canada: Today and Tomorrow. 
This well-known journalist has trav- 
eled extensively from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia, observing conditions 
and interviewing the leaders of Can- 
ada’s economic and political — set-up. 
lis pen pictures of men like Prime 
Minister King, Minister of Defense 
Ralston and others are exceptionally 
well done. 

With and 
Chamberlain gives us the facts of Can- 
In spite of his 
the 


clearness understanding 


ada’s war machine. 


tremendous praise for sacrifices 
which the people are making, he enum- 
erates the many problems which con- 
front the country both during the war 
and in the post-war world which will 
follow. As he sees it the political and 
social fabric has many rends. The ra- 
cial antagonism between the French 
and the English must be solved before 
unity of the country can be 
achieved. The geographical division 
between the agricultural west and the 
financial east must be brought into a 
harmonious cooperation. Population 
must be encouraged in order that the 
country may be able to provide a larg- 
er market for her increasing indus- 
trial output. What will be the posi- 
tion of Canada in the post-war pro- 
gram of Pan-Americanism and in the 
the United States 


real 


relations between 
and Great Britain. 

Of all these problems Americans are 
probably most interested in Chamber- 
lain’s analysis of the Canadian war 
machine both in Canada and abroad. 
For this war is vastly different from 
that in which the Dominion participat- 
ed twenty-five years ago. Then Can- 
ada’s principal function was to supply 


manpower for the western front. To- 
day the country is a combatant equal 
in status with the other United Nations 
and, like the United States, is an ar- 
senal of Democracy. Her navy, which 
numbers over 500 ships and 50,000 
men, convoys 40% of the allied ton- 


nage across the Atlantic. The goal 
for the air force in 1942 is the “train- 
ing of 30,000 members of air crews.” 
And the army, built from scratch, has 
sent contingents to England 
under the redoubtable “Andy” Mac- 
Naughton where they are trained to 
cooperate with the land forces of her 
associated nations. 

Yet Canada’s war effort is not to 
be measured by the number of men 
The Dominion has or- 
ganized its home front as has no other 


strong 


in the services. 


American nation. Expenditures for 
1942 will probably exceed 50% of the 
national Her industries sup- 
ply not only her own forces but send 
supplies in large quantities to both 
Great Britain and to Russia. Through 
her various boards of economic life 
the nation is thoroughly organized and 
controlled. 

In discussing these problems, Cham- 
berlain has given the American peo- 
ple a comprehensive picture of our 
neighbor to the north. As Kiwanians 


we should be interested in these proj- 


income. 


ects and the successes that have been 

achieved in Ottawa. This book will 

help us to understand better the basis 

of North American cooperation. 

—Harold FE. Conrad, 

Professor of Political Science 
Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity, Topeka, Kans. 


Animal Outlaws 
By GID GRAHAM 
Author-Publisher, Collinsville, Oklahoma 


W« wish more people knew more 
about Oklahoma. It is one of 


the most interesting states in the 
Union and has within its borders many 
interesting persons. Among those men 
of particular interest is Gid Graham, 
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NEXT MONTH! 

Harry W. Flannery’s “Assignment 
to Berlin,” one of the most interesting 
and important of all “Berlin” books 
will be reviewed in the February is- 
sue. He was in Berlin during the 
eventful year of 1941 and remained 
there until the very end. While in Ber- 
lin he received a cable of good wishes 
from the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis. 
It was sent on the night he was to 
have been installed as vice president 
of the club. 


V 


State Senator. Gid Graham has an 
Indian name and it’s authentic for he 
represented in the senate of his state 
a district in the Cherokee Nation. He 
is also secretary of The Society of 
Oklahoma Indians. His Indian name 
is Sah-ko-ne-gah Gah-ga-lah. His life 
has been spent among Indians and he 
has hunted wolves and lions and stud- 
ied nature for fifty years. He is liter- 
ally a part of the old west. 

In this book “Animal Outlaws” he 
approaches things from an angle un- 
familiar to most of us. Here is how 
he analyzes things. Only one man 
thousands ever becomes 
wealthy and renowned. The same ra- 
tio applies to animals. The dull and 
dense fall to traps and poison, guns 
and dogs. The courage and strategy 
of a few stand out like 
in the dark. 


in many 


a diamond 
They coped with man 
for life and liberty, avoided his traps, 
refused poison, beat his dogs and be- 
came renowned. The true accounts of 
animals master minds; 
their devotion, superb mortality, meth- 
ods employed to live and beat man are 
truly interesting. It is nature study 
fascinating and informative. No draw- 


possessing 


ings, all photographs, no fiction, all 
facts, is the way Gid Graham properly 
describes his book. 

If the titles of some of these chap- 
ters don’t intrigue you, then you can’t 
be intrigued. Here are some; FEI Lo- 
bo Diablo, a wolf which killed 17 
yearlings in one night and beat the 
hunters for three years; Gray Traveler, 
a lion which killed $37,000 worth of 
stock and beat the riders for ten years; 
Geronimo, Kiamichi wolf which beat 
the hunters and died fighting; Spotted 
Tail, a remarkable coyote which saved 
Graham’s life; Silver Diablo, a wise 
bear that killed bulls and steers and 
died fighting; El Comanche, victori- 
ous white wolf that beat all hunters. 

—Merton S. Heiss 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwonians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. If a member is given leave of 
absence for six months and pays dues, 
can club, with him absent, claim a one 
hundred per cent meeting? (Secretary) 

\. No. A leave of absence is related 
to the question of attendance and not 
to membership, Granted a leave of 
absence, one is still a member of the 
club. <A 
a blanket 


while at the same time protecting one’s 


leave of absence serves as 


excuse for one’s absence 


membership from the penalties of non- 
attendance. In order to secure credit 
for a one hundred per cent meeting, 
all members whose names 


appear up- 


on the club roster would have to be 


in attendance within the required 


period of time. 


V 


Q. One of our members was recently 
elected to the office of treasurer for 
1943. He is a member of the board of 
directors with one more year to serve. 
Is it possible and proper for this mem- 


ber to retain these two positions? 
(Secretary) 
A. The board of directors consists 


of the officers and those elected as di- 
the 


automatically a director and of course 


rectors. Therefore treasurer is 
a member of the board. While it may 
not be contrary to the by-laws to com- 
the that 


of treasurer, it is evident that by so 


bine office of director with 
doing your board is deprived of the 
service and thinking of one man and 
at the 


same time being deprived of the op- 


some member of your club is 


portunity to serve as a director and 
thereby to gain a valuable experience 


in serving in that capacity. 


V 


Q. Since our club meets on Monday 
and, therefore, neglects to have a meet- 
ing during the week of Labor Day and 
does not want to hold a meeting during 
that week, why is it necessary for us to 
submit an Achievement Report? We 
cannot win the contest because we only 
hold fifty-one instead of fifty-two meet- 
ings a year. (President) 


A. It would appear that you are ap- 
proaching the question of achievement 
reports from the 
the event that a club cannot meet on 


wrong angle. In 


any other day of Labor Dav week 


then the only answer to your question 


must center around the value of an 


achievement report. 

In brief, this report becomes a his- 
tory, an inventory and an inspiration 
in club activities. The awards granted 
are secondary and should not be al- 
lowed to influence any club’s decision 
to complete its annual record regard- 
less of the number of meetings held 
fiscal 


during the year. 


V 


Q. Does rule enabling member to 
make up attendance during calendar 
month by attending board or committee 
meeting affect previous rule enabling 
member to make up attendance at 
neighboring club during calendar week 
even if week overlaps into new month? 
(Secretary) 


A. It does not. A member still 
has the right to secure credit for a 
“missed” meeting by attending the 


meeting of some other Kiwanis club 
during the time between the regular 
weekly meetings of his club immedi- 
ately preceding or following the meet- 
The 


ruling of the International board of 


ing from which he was absent. 


trustees governing modification of the 
attendance rules for the duration of 
the war states: 

“Nothing in the above tempo- 
rary policy for the duration of the 
war shall be construed to change 
the provisions of the official rules 
of attendance relating to atten- 
dance credit.” 

The complete statement of the modi- 
fied rules appear in the Monthly Club 


Bulletin for November. 


V 


Q. What plans have been made for 
the International convention of 1943? 


(Secretary ) 
A. Convention Manager La_ Fol- 
lette out notices to all club 


secretaries giving the dates, the list 


has sent 


of those who will be invited to attend 
There 


for 


and other necessary details. 


are special arrangements made 
handling of reservations and the Inter- 
national Council adopted legislation 
which reduces the delegate quorum 


and provides voting machinery. 
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THE COVER 

When Louis Williams of 
showed us this photograph, we couldn’t 
resist. Even though the sun shines and 
the flowers bloom during the month of 
January in a great many sections of Ki- 
wanis America, the greater part of the 
territory has snow and ice for the first 
thirty-one days of the new year. The 
photograph was actually taken in Min- 
nesota but it is typical of a great num- 
ber of winter scenes in many states and 
provinces. 
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Need a Bulletin Board? 


Whether you make one or buy it from the General Office it's a mighty 
handy piece of furniture for your club. 














Here's a bulletin board of the ‘size suggested with a few bulletins. 


OME years ago we strolled into 

the meeting room of a club in 

New Jersey and saw a picture 
of Ray Crossman. It was the first 
time we had even seen the picture of 
an International President posted in 
the meeting room of a Kiwanis Club. 
Of course there are lots of clubs who 
do this, we just never had seen any. 

The picture was posted on the club’s 
bulletin board. Just a few months ago 
we tried to recall where we had last 
seen a bulletin board in a club’s meet- 
ing room. The one we remembered 
was the one in New Jersey because it 
had made use of the president’s pic- 
ture. Many clubs have bulletin boards 
and we believe from now on there will 
be many more. 

Suggestions are made that every 
club arrange to have a board upon 
which can be thumb-tacked the mat- 
ters of importance. We still feel it is 
a nice plan to display your International 
President’s picture on the board. Any- 
how with gas rationing and travel re- 
strictions it is helpful to post notices 
of ladies’ night and other special meet- 
ings in neighboring towns. Someone 
might be going over and he can take a 
crowd. Someone might be there on 
business. The notice serves as a re- 
minder. And there can and should be 
lists of names and lists of open classi- 
fications. At least give your member- 
ship and classification committee a 
section of the bill board. With this 


Man Power campaign on a_ bulletin 
board helps a lot. 

Post the Objectives, the Code of 
Ethics, the Objects. Get in the habit 
perhaps of referring to the bulletin 
board. Saves a lot of time at meetings 
and certainly is more permanent than 
a mere oral announcement. 

Many clubs have special equipment 
for handling membership badges. The 
case of badges and the flags are locked 
up in the hotel right after the meeting 
and the house committee has charge 
of them. They are brought out each 
week. If you have a small bulletin 
board that is nearly as easily tucked 
away as a card table it can go right in 
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the store-room with the flags and gong 
and roster and badges. 

Some experimenting was done and 
the recommendation is made that the 
board be about 2% feet by 3'4. That's 
a nice easy-to-pack size. Of course it 
should be mounted on an easel. 

The supplies department at the Gen- 
eral Office will take orders for the 
combination bulletin board and easel 
of the dimensions noted. The jobs are 
special and the price is $8.50, shipping 
costs added. No profit is provided for 
except perhaps the man who does the 
carpentering. 

It is suggested of course that. clubs 
follow the general specifications and 
refer the proposition to the manual 
training instructor at some public 
school, to some youth group or handle 
it in the way they deem best. But for 
the clubs who want to purchase a 
bulletin board and an easel the General 
Office can furnish those of recom- 
mended size and design. 


V 


NORFOLK SAYS, “A FRIEND IN 
NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED” 


Secretary Luther T. Ironmonger of the 
Norfolk, Virginia, Kiwanis club writes 
that his club is willing and eager to be 
of all assistance possible to the sons, 
relatives and friends of Kiwanians in 
other parts of the country who are 
stationed at Hampton Roads. 

So, if your son or some relative is 
stationed at Hampton Roads have him 
get in touch with the Norfolk club 
through Secretary Ironmonger, whose 
address is: 248 West Tazewell, Norfolk, 
or write and tell Secretary Ironmon- 
ger what attachment your son or relative 
is with. 


Vvvyv 
1943 Convention To Be Held in Chicago 


ECAUSE THERE IS NEED 
for travel restrictions and be- 
cause Kiwanis International is 
working diligently in the war effort 
the 1943 International Convention will 
be held in Chicago, June 22-23 and 
24. There will be no club host, the 
convention to be under the sponsor- 
ship of Kiwanis International and held 
in the city in which is located the Gen- 
eral Office. The invitation of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Denver, Colorado, will 
be held in abeyance until the first nor- 
mal convention following the war. 
This announcement came out of the 
meeting of the International Board of 


Trustees, held at the November meet 
ing of the International Council, and 
the board action supported the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee. 

The sessions will be streamlined and 
attended only by certified club dele- 
gates, delegates-at-large, District 
Boards of Trustees and others by spe- 
cial invitation of the board. Due to 
war-time restrictions, convention plans 
will provide only for attendance of 
men. The registration fee w'll be $5.00. 

To relieve week-end travel conges- 
tion, the convention will convene at 
noon on Tuesday, June 22, and adjourn 
at noon Thursday, June 24. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


+ Queb 


Chateau Fr ’ Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A, TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The Business and Financial Outlook 


tax rates on income and you realize that 
this should lead to a more active market 
in volatile issues. 

Certainly all of these changes in the 
Tax Bill are definitely conducive to a 
more active market. On top of this, we 
can now see that war work for many 
companies has, in spite of excess profits 
taxes, brought fairly good earnings, af- 
fording a basis for better markets than 
we have seen recently. 

It is important to note also that actu- 
ally there is an advantage to companies 
in having the prices of materials and 
wages fixed. There is no longer the need 
to build up excessive inventories against 
the day of higher prices. Hence, com- 
panies do not face the great risk of in- 
after the war is over. 
Managements can now concentrate on 
quantity production without fear of dis- 
ruption and with a reasonable certain- 
ty of fair earnings. This, too, is a de- 
cidedly constructive market factor. 

There is the ever-present threat of 
inflation as another supporting bullish 
factor in the long-term trend of the stock 
market. The steadily increasing amount 
of new bank deposits created by Govern- 
ment wartime expenditures will bring in- 
creased pressure on price levels general- 
ly, and logically drive those upward which 
are not controlled. Surely an increasing 
portion of this mounting purchasing 
power will ultimately overflow into the 
stock Here there is no price 
control, 


ventory losses 


market. 


War and Peace Stocks 

We believe that war stocks, particu- 
larly the coppers as well as the aircraft 
manufacturing, most boat-build- 
ing issues, etc., should have less appeal 
henceforth than war-peace and _ peace 
stocks. such as automobile, automobile 
accessory, building equipment, retail 
trade, tire and rubber, oil, etc., issues. 
In 1043 there will probably be consider- 
able switching from war stocks into war- 
peace and peace stocks. For the latter 
groups there seems to be a better long- 
pull prospect for recovery of loss. How- 
ever, it does not follow that one should 
clear out of all war stocks from one’s 
list at the present time. This would be 
especially bad in the light of the minor 
such stocks which has oc- 


steels, 


reaction in 


curred since the North African develop- 
ments. There will, of course, before the 
war is Over, come a time when war stocks 
should all be sold 


(From page 6) 


In general one should confine new 
purchases to those types of issues which 
should do well either in a_ prolonged 
war period or under peace conditions. 
You are then prepared for any early 
unexpected peace developments and are 
not caught with strictly war stocks, in 
the event of such a development. 

Currently, third quarter reports of 
many companies are quite encouraging. 
Some companies had accrued taxes at 
a higher rate than is now necessary un- 
der the terms of the new Tax Bill. This 
has helped considerably, in many _in- 
stances, in improving reported earnings. It 
is evident that corporate earning power 
remaining after allowances for new tax- 
es is going to be substantially better for 
many companies than ‘had previously 
been anticipated. In other words, the 
tax bogey is no longer one of the most 
important market factors. 


_ Bonds 

Now as to the money market :—I an- 
ticipate no important change in interest 
rates in 1943. In fact, during the war 
the money market will be more and 
more dominated by the needs of the 
Treasury. The monetary authorities in 
Washington have ample powers to keep 
money rates close to any level they may 
desire. I admit that a normal applica- 
tion of the Law of Supply and Demand 
today would indicate a period of rising 
money rates ahead of us. The Treasury 
Department, however, seems commit- 
ted during the war to a 2%% rate on 
longer-term issues and a 2% rate on the 
immediate term issues. 

In spite of this control of money rates, 
caution against buying high grade, long- 
term, low-coupon bonds is _ necessary. 
Such issues probably have already passed 
their peak prices and further moderate 
declines could occur in spite of a con- 
trolled money market. There was a mod- 
erate strengthening of short-term money 
rates last year, but a further rise in 
those rates at any early date is very 
unlikely. 

The best purchases of bonds today are 
among certain medium-grade types. They 
are less vulnerable to interest rate 
changes as a whole than the high-grade, 
long-term and low-coupon issues. In fact, 
even long-term Government Bonds are 
subject to moderate price fluctuations. 
There is a probability that after the war 
is over, when many of our present 
strict controls are relaxed, the Law of 


Supply and Demand will reassert itself 
and long-term Governments, as well as 
long-term corporates, could be very vul- 
nerable to downward price movements 
as a result of a strengthening of inter- 
est rates. 

By all means, one should certainly set 
up a spaced maturity schedule for his 
bond list, with particular stress upon 
maturities under 1o years. Also, there 
is no reason to fear inflation to such 
an extent as to put all of one’s funds 
in stocks. It is good judgment for the 
conservative investor to place a portion 
of his funds in good bonds or their 
equivalent, such as high-grade real estate 
mortgages, savings bank deposits, etc. 
Such commitments give a high degree of 
capital protection. 

It is extremely important, under these 
abnormal war conditions and investment 
markets, to develop a real investment 
program and not to invest blindly in a 
stock or bond which happens to appeal 
to one at the moment. Always stop to 
think, after you have set up an invest- 
ment plan, whether the proposed pur 
chases will upset the balance in your 
program. 

Of course, a program should not be 
absolutely rigid. There may well be 
developments during the war period, and 
especially after the war is over, which 
would require more or less drastic 
changes in a security portfolio. Then 
it would become necessary to draw up 
a new plan, but at all times there should 
be a goal at which to aim and that goal 
should be in the form of a balanced in- 
vestment program considering all per- 
sonal factors such as remaining active 
business life, health, number of depend- 
ents and importance of income. 


War and Peace 

The Japanese offensive surge is over 
within a year of its sneak-punch start at 
Pearl Harbor. From here out Japan will 
move onto the defense. We shall not beat 
her by nibbling attacks at her far-flung 
island conquests. The job will be done 
when the Japanese islands are encircled. 

An economic noose will then slowly 
tighten around the 73 million Japanese 
civilians while the combined American- 
British fleets join, with their air arma- 
das, to bomb her industrial and harbor 
centers. Russia will also undoubtedly 
be in on the cleanup. 

Meanwhile, watch Burma. Burma 
may prove to be another “second front.” 
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Its recapture will offer a safety cushion 
to India against the Japs and also make 


possible the reopening of the Burma 
Road inte Chungking. 
But the first job is Hitler. The long- 


planned second front has become a fact. 
The next job is to mop up Africa, make 
the Mediterranean a United Nations’ 
lake and move onto the Continent. Italy 
is being softened up, both on the diplo- 
matic front and by such bombings as 
Genoa has endured, for a separate peace 
offer. The terms will be: Surrender—or 
else. Mussolini knows as well as the 
Italian people that the Allies can blast 
the Italian boot right out of the Medi- 
terranean once we finish the job in 
Africa. 

With Italy facing the alternatives of 
surrender or invasion, there are even 
more important springboards heading to- 
ward Germany. One is Greece, where 
jointure can be effected with the tough. 
hard-hitting, brilliantly led Jugoslav army 
of 150,000 men now fighting the Nazis. 

This Balkan path may fork, one prong 
extending thru Jugoslavia toward the 
German border and the other moving 
into Rumania and capturing the oil 
fields there. These supply Hitler with 
80% of his total volume of natural oil. 

The War will probably be settled be- 
fore an actual invasion of Germany can 
be made. Hitler is playing his last cards 
thru this winter and into next year. They 
will be played outside of Germany. The 
end will then be at hand. The German 
people will not fight to the last ditch. 
They will throw up the sponge the mo- 
ment they realize the game is up. They 
will turn on Hitler and his gang—and 
the Allies will take over a Germany torn 
asunder by revolt and despair—and 
terror of the vengeance of all Europe. 

It must be remembered that we are 
going to win this war. There is no other 
way out. The American way of life and 
western civilization depend upon it. The 
war is being waged for freedom vs. tyran- 
ny and dictatorship. While no one knows 
how long the war will last, the end may 
be nearer than we think. Italy will give 
up first. Germany will follow and Japan 
will be defeated as the last of the Axis 
members. 

The biggest battles lie ahead. Before 
they take place there will be further 
interludes of apparent inaction. Hitler 
has already acted in a desperate realiza- 
tion that his time is running out and 
his foes are closing in for the kill. His 
march through France was _ inevitable. 
He could not afford to stay behind the 


false security which distance lends to 
the German borders and wait to be in- 
vaded. Entering the fourth war winter, 
the German people are remembering 
only too well that in 1018 after the 
fourth war winter came the defeat. 

The Peace Conference will probably 
be held in Washington, far removed from 
the European, Asiatic, and African con- 
flicts. Since we are fighting for our dem- 
ocratic freedom, we must make sure 
that they are secure and that never again 
shall this world see a similar upheaval 
brought about by any nation. 

We shall have to have various bases 
that will adequately protect the several 
entrances to the Americas. We must, in 
so far as possible, provide ourselves with 
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the raw materials so essential to our in- 
dustrial We shall 
have to maintain a standing army and 


and commercial life. 
a two-ocean navy to guarantee the free- 
doms we cherish so highly 
our Military and Naval strength make 
sure that no nation shall ever in the fu- 
ture entertain the slightest idea of their 
ability to attack us. It has been proved 


and through 


beyond any question of doubt that no 
nation can assure its peace and way of 
life by not being prepared to defend it 


self against an invading enemy. 


What About the Next Session 


of Congress? 
The most feature of the 


new session this January will be the ef 


important 
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fect the revitalized Republican minority 
will have in both branches. In the House 
the GOP lacks only a handful of votes 
from having a majority. The restoration 
of the two-party system after ten years 
of New Deal is healthy. It will put the 
Administration under the spotlight of a 
strong minority check which can actual- 
ly control legislation by a coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats. 

As to the 10944 elections, war events 
still ahead will prove a major factor in 
determining the campaign. But many 
are already forecasting a 1944 Republi- 
can victory. They do not believe that 
Dewey will get the nomination despite 


his potential strength as Governor of 
New York. Willkie must be reckoned on, 
but if he and Dewey go into the Con- 
vention as the leading opponents, they 
may kill each other off. In that event 
the nomination may go to Governor 
Bricker of Ohio with Governor Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts as his running 
mate. Vice President Wallace still has 
the inside track for the Democratic nom- 
ination. The chances are that Mr. 
Roosevelt will not run for a fourth term, 
but that he will be an important fac- 
tor at the Peace table and in the union 
of Democracies that will follow the close 
of World War II. 


vy 


Gentlemen Unafraid 
(From page 15) 


occupy, in trying to anticipate and 
supply the needs of the whole. How- 
ever divergent individual desires and 
judgments may be, the grand resultant 
is a combined wisdom far greater than 
can possibly be at the command of any 
chosen group, however wise. Freedom 


of enterprise is democracy. 


THE CURE FOR DEMOCRACY'S ILLS 
Not that freedom of enterprise is 
perfect or that democracy is above re- 
proach. He is no friend of democracy, 
however, who would cure her ills by 
bleeding her of economic freedom, or 
by dosing her with the poisons of re- 
striction and regimentation. We must 
never again fail to feed the hungry, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the economic captives, 
hut these are only palliatives. There 
is a remedy that in time will cure the 
ills themselves, and that remedy, the 
only remedy, is greater productivity. 
The drawback of the remedy is that 
it acts slowly and our warm-hearted- 
ness makes us impatient. We yearn to 
make things right at once, and in our 
eagerness we reach for nostrums or 
resort to magic. Yet if history teaches 
anything it teaches that no nostrum of 
economic planning or restrictions of 
production, no magic of inflation or 
credit control, has ever raised the 
standard of living or failed to lower 
liberty. We must 


travel patiently, steadfastly, unceasing- 


the standard of 


ly toward greater productivity through 
increased, not restricted, freedom of 
enterprise, through increased stimulus 


to creative activity, through increased 


incentive to serve both self and society. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Greater productivity has an ingre- 
dient sometimes overlooked. Man must 
be encouraged to take economic risks, 
else progress will cease for want of 
enterprise, and for increased risk there 
must be increased reward. On_ the 
other hand, there must be a loss for 
guessing wrong, else society will be 
impoverished by recklessness. This 
means that there must not be complete 
social security. There should be a 
measure of security for the aged, the 
infirm, and the unfit, but man must not 
be made so secure that he will not take 
risks to gain greater security or will 
not suffer if he takes them unwisely. 
A life sentence in prison is complete 
social security, but the price is com- 
plete loss of freedom. 


THE LOAN OF LIBERTIES 


One word more. Nothing I have 
said applies to the temporary surrender 
of liberties under stress of war. I am 
not one who cries, “Dictatorship!” 
when democracy commandeers some of 
my rights in order to defend them. 
She is welcome to them all, for if her 
defense fails I shall have none of them. 
Nor am I fearful about their restora- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln, champion of 
liberty and defender of the Constitu- 
tion, violated the Constitution, sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, and 
declared mariial law in a large part of 
the Union in order to save liberty in 
the War between the States. The 
rights so conscripted were quickly re- 
stored when the war was won. Democ- 
racies are composed of free men, 


and free men give themselves back 
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their liberties when the emergency is 


past. 


THE THINGS FOR WHICH WE FIGHT 

Today liberty stands at bay. To pre- 
serve her in war and victory we must 
make her objectives our own. These, 
then, are the things for which we 
fight: freedom to believe what we 
hold to be true; freedom to advocate 
what we hold to be right; freedom to 
choose each man for himself the man- 
ner in which he shall serve society and 
to abide the consequences of his choice; 
freedom to do and to dare, to strive 
for gain and to risk loss. For these 
things we must offer all we have until 
they are surely won, for if we fail we 
shall have only our naked lives, stripped 
of the dignity with which freedom has 
clothed them, shivering and cringing, 
abject and miserable, before the bitter 
winds of untempered authority. Once 
won, we must guard them zealously, 
lest we lose them through negligence 
or confusion. Only through victory 
followed by vigilance can we rise to 
our feet as God passes by, gentlemen 
unafraid. 


V 
Board of Trustees 


Meets in Chicago 

(From page 20) 
the Laws and Regulations Committee 
providing for this procedure was adopted. 
(There will be an article in the February 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine describing 
in full the Board plans for the 10943 
convention. ) 

Recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that the scope of the Citizen- 
ship Committee be broadened terming it 
“Wartime Citizenship Committee” was 
approved. The Board adopted the report 
of Chairman Charles S. Donley for the 
Post-War Planning Committee indicating 
the Committee was continuing its study 
as to the best means for gearing Kiwanis 
into post-war conditions. 

A vote of confidence was expressed in 
the work of the Past Presidents Commit- 
tee on post-war problems. The Past 
Presidents Committee reported to the 
Board that they had unanimously agreed 
that Hemispheric Extension be not un- 
dertaken. The report of the Board Com- 
mittee on Hemispheric Extension was re- 
ceived and the Committee was asked to 
give further study and report at the next 
Board meeting. 

The Board voted on recommendation 
of Chairman Auer of the Activities Com- 
mittee that there be a return to the 
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monthly type of activity report, results 
of the quarterly activity report having 
been disappointing. 

The Board expressed its appreciation 
to the Committee and to the artist for 
the fine work in connection with the 
printing of the pamphlet on objectives 
and the poster. 

It was voted that invitations for the 
1944 International Convention be held in 
abeyance and those having submitted 
such invitations be so advised. 

From the report of the Magazine Com- 
mittee a recommendation was adopted to 
the effect that a letter be sent to all clubs 
notifying them that beginning January 1 
they will be billed for subscriptions to 
military members. 

From the Organization Structure Com- 
mittee Report the Board adopted a sug- 
gestion that the district governor be given 
the alternative of either appointing all of 
the district committees as provided in 


the by-laws or appointing four commit- 
tees to be known as Youth Service, Com- 
munity Service, Administration and Club 
Meetings, in which will be merged the 
work of all of the regular committees. It 
was explained this was a war measure 
for the purpose of conserving transporta- 
tion. 

The request of the Rocky Mountain 
District that consideration be given to 
changing for the duration by-law require- 
ments that clubs must hold fifty-two 
meetings a year was discussed and denied. 

It was voted that charters of certain 
clubs be revoked, requests for the revoca- 
tions having been received from the Dis- 
trict Boards of Trustees. The Hempstead, 
New York, club was permitted to change 
its name to Kiwanis Club of Hempstead, 
Garden City, and Mineola, New York. 

The next meeting of the Board will be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
February 22 and 23. 


VvVV 


Brother John 
(From page 7) 


minister could walk quite humbly in 
the presence of Brother John. He 
can’t give any book reviews or art 
criticisms or things like that but his 
toil worn hands become very graceful 
and his double negatives become very 
eloquent when he interprets the scrip- 
tures to his flock. Brother John didn’t 
have much education and he wishes he 
had more but he can read his Bible 
and he can translate the passages into 
the language of the hills. 

And don’t get us wrong about these 
hill folks. Hard working, God fearing 
living, working, dying close to 
the places they were born. Men like 
Brother John mean a lot to them. Of 
course, there is a place for the very 


people, 


high salaried ministers and the com- 
fortably assigned clergymen of all de- 
nominations. We need book reviews 





and art criticisms and radio lectures | 


and million dollar cathedrals and lights 
and color and glamour. The One who 
was a humble carpenter was also a 
High Priest in the Temple where all 
was color and where the vestments 
were gold and jewel laden. But there 
are no jewels and gold in the hills and 
3rother John appears without glamour. 

He is part of The North American 
Way is John Brand. When he works 
—and he has to work—Brother John 
is a carpenter, a humble trade but it 
sort of seems that Brother John should 


be a carpenter. 


Vvv 


Without Prejudice 
(From page 28) 


tence, the Lakeview Council on Reli- 
gious Action has increased the number 
of affiliated religious institutions on its 
roster from fifteen to thirty-three (as 
of the time of writing). Cooperating 
civic organizations include: the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lake View, the Lincoln 
Belmont Y.M.C.A., and Lakeview Post 
No. 186 of the American Legion. 
Inspired by the fellowship the ideals 
of Kiwanis promote among its mem- 
bers of many creeds and denomina- 
tions, Reverend Heyworth saw a gleam 


of hope: a possibility of gathering all 
the churches, temples and synagogues 
into one religious Council. 

Reverend Heyworth and his Spiritual 
Aims Committee decided to do some- 
thing toward the achievement of this 
ideal. The reality which has resulted 
may well serve as an inspiration to 


other Kiwanis clubs, religious and civic | 


organizations throughout the nation 
and, ultimately, the universe—that we 
may build a better world for ourselves, 


our neighbors, and our children. 
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ERVICE 
FLAG 


Honor the members of your 
club now serving with the 
armed forces. A club serv- 
ice flag—one star for each 
man in army, navy, marines 
or air corps, in tribute to 
their patriotic service. 


Beautiful Service Flags 
available in all sizes. Also 
individual flags for homes. 
Write today for free illus- 
trated catalogue and prices. 


DISPLAY 
YOUR 








U.S. Flags 


Ask for price list on U.S. 
Allied and Church flags. 
Tear out this ad. Write 
today. 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Illinois 








Cocccccccccccccccocs 








HERMA CLARK 


Interpreter of the Victorian Age 
Author of the famous 
Chicago Tribune Feature: 
“WHEN CHICAGO 
WAS YOUNG" 

Offers her gay, informative pro- 
gram of original monologues in 


costume, 
"“BUSTLES & BANGS" 


Edward Strasma, president Kiwanis club, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, writes: “*I cannot recall whena 
Program has met such an enthusiastic response.’* 


Address, Herma Clark, 40 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 


\ 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
Free 


monials galore. 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. 
circulars furnished, N 

Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
@ 705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. DEPT K., MONTREAL, CANADA @ 
bp ITIIIIVIIIIIIIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitit iit 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


MIAMI 


The same opportunities for 
health and recreation which 
have made Miami the Num- 
ber One choice as a vacation- 
land, still are waiting here for 
you. For details, write the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, 


MIAMI, FLA. 
































PLEASE MENTION 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
WHEN ANSWERING ADS 
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SPEECHES, 2] 
nfidential 
Public Speak 
* Handb« a with in star os Follows entary 
JOKES es and Hur erous Pathe prepered and 
th S7 « Speakers Joke Book 
re We sor Guide, $i WO Stag Night Stories, 
PROGRAMS Beet Club & Lodge Stunts, $1.50. 
Progra Chairman « Fun Book, $1.50. 
$5 Patriotic Programe, $1.50. Minstrel 

"NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
© 2014 Terbenson Cleveland, Ohio @ 





Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 

28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MOWNroe 1363 

















2B: HONOR ROLLS 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET co.” 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 





, SPEAKER’S DESK 


- ~~ for use on banquet tables, ete. 197 





ront x 18” high x 18” deep. A piece of 
>! furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf for extra 
papers, books, etc. Finished with rub 
ber cushioned corners. Light, compact 
and sturdy, 

Desks are made only as ordered, and 
require two to four days tor delivery. 
Each $5.00, 

Secretary v catalog, of club supplies mow ready. 
LD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St., Chicage Wabash 2070 

. 

—_ 
Recorded Laugh Riot! jer > 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Ace Humor- / ® 





Speaker--Entertainer, will make p? 
re ord to fit vour own club “rib eae 
bing 0 or more of your members with 13 y 
very funny gags and anecdotes. Pla VaW ce) 


ix 
this 2-sided, 12-inch record at your Senianet or 
meetit ind hear ‘em roar It's new! It’s a 
different! It's inexpensive! Send for details. | 


Axel Christsnsen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Blidg., Chicago, tll. 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
t., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 














ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


7m atithers, new books, popular editions, fiction. reference, 
medical, mech et vhs « books, ete.—-all at 
quaventesd envins. Send card now for Clarkson's 
1043 Catalog 


FRE e te for our great illustrated book catalog 
ourse in literature. The bu « 
guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answe 


reading problem. FREE if you write NOW ‘Topay! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K-43, 1253 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicage, I. 








TO SADDLE 


FRE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican “tack.” I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-F, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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dn Memoriam 








Ambrose J. Kinion. 


The following tribute to Governor-Elect 
Kinion was composed by International 
Trustee James P. Gallagher and Kiwan- 
ian Nathaniel D. 

“On November 20, 10942, 


Brown: 

Ambrose J. 
Kinion, Governor-Elect of the New Eng- 
land District of 
passed from this life at the organiza- 


Kiwanis International, 


tion conference of the 10943 Board of 
Trustees at Boston. 
“Surrounded by his friends, fortified 
by the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he 
serenely. 
“A soldier in the Army of Kiwanis 
he died facing the front. His 
plans 


faced death courageously and 


Service, 
organization was perfected, his 
were made, his heart and mind were at- 
tuned to the program of unselfish serv- 
ice promoted and practiced by the great 
organization he loved so much and served 
able and conscien- 
affectionate 


so well. Magnetic, 


tious, he commanded the 
regard and esteem of his associates. 

“We tender our profound sympathy to 
those who mourn his passing, his de- 
voted wife, sailor son and loving sis- 
ters to whom he left the priceless herit- 
age of a good name and a loving memory. 

“In the years to come, his devoted 
service and gentle example will be an 
inspiration to us who knew and loved 
him. 

“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, 


and let perpetual light shine upon him.” 


Gordon Howell, 


nia has passed away. 


Escondido, Califor- 
Kiwanian How- 
lieutenant 


ell served his district as 


governor in 1939. He was president 


of his club in 1929, and secretary and | 


trustee of other committees. 





Kiwanian Ira F. Mellinger, a char- 
ter member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Leetonia, Ohio, has passed away. He 
served his district and club as lieuten- 
ant governor in 1928, as president in 
1927 and in many other capacities. 
Dr. Hugh J]. Rhyne, Vir- 
ginia, recently passed away. He was 


Marion, 


president of his club in 1938 and lieu- 
tenant governor in 1942. He _ also 
Capitai 
Committee on Under-Privileged Chil- 
dren. 


served as chairman on the 


Henry Hilbun, Laurel, Mississipi, 
Past President 
C. Edwin Beman, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


Past President 


Perry F. Loucks, Watertown, South 
Dakota, Past President 
Kenneth QO. Irving, Kenmore, New 


York, Past President 
Judge Phil Williams, 
Virginia, Past President 


Winchester 


Theodore Schleinkofer, Swedesboro, 


New Jersey, Past President 

Dr. R. A. Flynn, Belleville, Ontario, 
Past President 

Sid A. Moss, Monroe, Louisiana, 
Past President 

Edward E. Gardner, Shelton, Con- 


Past President 


Tulia, 


necticut, 
John W. Kellogg, Texas, Past 
President 


John J. Larson, Yankton, South 
Dakota, Past President 
V 
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FLORIDA- 
health. Live this win- 


ter in sunny St. Petersburg. Ac- 
commodations for 60,000 winter 
residents. Write for folder 
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Co practice that fundamental honesty which is 
the foundation of all worthy endeavors; to be proud of 
my occupation and the opportunity it affords me to 


serve others. 


Co conduct my business or profession on the 
highest ethical plane, striving to the limit of my ability 
to give the best service possible. for which | expect 


remuneration that is fair and reasonable 


Co maintain the spirit of fairness in competition, 
and help eradicate those countless forms of deception 
which violate the spirit of the law if not the letter 





Ideals 


1 AM A MEMBER of a great organization, Kiwanis International, 
which is dedicated to the promotion of higher social, business, and professional 
standards; and to the development by precept and example of a more intelligent, 


aggressive, and serviceable citizenship 


Application 


As a Kiwanian ! recognize The Golden Rule as being a guide for everyday 


business life, and in applying it | strive to adhere to the following principles: 


Co improve relations between employer and 
employee, recognizing that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire; that tolerance, intelligence, and justice are common 
grounds on which all disputes should be settled, and 
that nothing is settled until it is settled right. 


Co foster higher ethical standards as a means to 
improve laws, recognizing that a government is the 
reflection of the caliber of its people. 


Co promote harmony in everyday contacts, real- 
izing that happiness is one of the major objectives of 
life. and that happiness depends more on the way we 
meet the events of life than on the events themselves. 





Co conduct myself as a gentleman, which 1s to be 
honest, courteous, generous, humble, loyal, and courageous. 


“Ghere is an honor in business that is the fine gold of it; 
that reckons with every man justly; that loves light; that regards kindness 


and fairness more highly than goods or prices or profits.” 
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The Code of Kiwanis Ethics has been put permanently into plaque form, a fitting companion piece 
to the Objectives wall plaque. The design shown above additionally has a beautiful border of gold. The 
body type is black with the initial letters in red. The official emblem is in blue and gold. Framing is un- 
necessary as the plaque is made of a beautiful composition which is guaranteed clear and permanent. 
The full size is 11%" x 12” including the self contained frame. Complete with cord ready for hanging. 


Price 1 to 9 each... .. Sa ES eee eens coe $1.65 


Price 10 or more. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE: CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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My Days in the Sewice 
(FOR MEN IN U.S. CAMPS ONLY) 


"My Days in the Service” for your 
men in the service is a tangible remem- 
brance and gift that will last — it is a 
he-man’s memorandum book in which 
to record the most eventful period in 
his life. It is the most complete and 
useful book in the country for serv- 


icemen. 


It is 7x 44 inches and contains 
240 pages with ample space for snap- 
shots, autographs, names and ad- 
dresses of friends, buddies and officers. 
Space for everything men in the serv- 


ice wish to record. 


THE DE LUXE EDITION 

is luxuriously bound — rich, padded cover and gilt- 

edged pages. With the American Eagle Stamped in 

Gold-leaf on the front cover. 

YOUR CLUB NAME AND EMBLEM IS STAMPED 
IN GOLD ON THE BACK COVER. 


An Ideal Club Gift 


It will warm your heart to read the letters you will 
receive from your boys in the Service in reply to your 


; 





and important events of his life. This gift will be 


thoughtfulness. It is a good-will remembrance that cherished and treasured by him for many years. 


cannot be valued in dollars and cents. Two hundred Every book is packed in an individual carton ready 
and forty pages in which to record the most exciting tor you to mail. 


PRICE LIST 

(De Luxe Edition) 
Less than dozen elite $2.50 each 
13 to 25 2.35 each 
26 to 50 a 2.25 each 
51 to 75 2.15 each 
76 to 100 2.00 each 


Individual names Gold Stamped 20c each 
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MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE .. . CHICAGO 





